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Chronicle 


Home News.—The condition of our navy was called 
to the attention of the country by an interview given to 
the New York Times by William B. Shearer on April 27. 

The substance of the charges made by 

Defislone — Mr. Shearer is that our navy is out- 
numbered and outgunned by that of 

Great Britain, with which our navy is supposed to be 
equal, and also by that of Japan, which is supposed to be 
inferior to ours. In fact, according to Mr. Shearer, the 
ratio, instead of being 5-5-3, set by the Washington 
treaties, is actually 5-3-1, our navy being 1. The superi- 
ority of the Japanese and British navies is said to extend 
also to torpedo protection, cruising-radius, battle-speed 
and angle of fire, and in all of which there has been im- 
provement in foreign navies since the war and none in 
ours. These statements were substantiated by naval offi- 
cials, and the blame was laid on Congress. Two days 
later Admiral Coontz made his official report of the con- 
clusions from the recent war-game of the navy. The 
Admiral stated that the navy cannot maneuver at a speed 
of even ten knots, due to the slowness of auxiliary ships, 
and that the submarines were entirely unfit for fleet 
work. Facilities for airplanes were also said to be lack- 


ing. Boilers of four of the largest dreadnoughts could 
not stand the strain of the maneuvers, and it was found 
that the elevation of the guns of the older battleships was 
too low. Many other defects of material and personnel 
were also pointed out. On May 1 an investigation was 
proposed in the House of Representatives to look into 
the condition of the navy. : 


Political developments indicate that President Coolidge 
is assuming more and more the leadership of his party. 
This position is accorded him by the fact that in the 
primaries Republicans have almost 
unanimously expressed their choice for 
him. The claim is made that to date 
there are 860 delegates instructed, pledged or favorable 
to the President, compared with 28 for LaFollette and 
15 for Johnson. It is also understood that the choice of 
Theodore Burton, of Ohio, to be temporary Chairman of 
the Cleveland Convention and “ keynote Speaker,” is due 


Political 
Developments 


_to the President. William M. Butler, personal friend and 


adviser of Mr. Coolidge, was named to succeed Mr. 
Adams as Chairman of the National Republican Com- 
mittee after the Convention, and the permanent Chairman 
of the Convention will probably be Senator Wadsworth, 
of New York. Meanwhile, speculation was rife as to the 
effect the death of Charles F. Murphy would have on the 
candidacy of Governor Smith, of New York. Shortly 
after the funeral the Governor called a meeting, and it was. 
announced that Mr. Franklin Roosevelt had been named 
as director of the Governor’s campaign. At the present 
time, Governor Smith leads all the other candidates with 
125 delegates pledged to him, compared with 65 for 
McAdoo and 24 for Underwood. It is also understood 
that the rest of the Massachusetts delegatidn, besides the 
two pledged delegates for Mr. Smith, will also vote for 
the New York Governor. 


Austria.—The diplomatic skill and personal influence 
of Dr. Seipel brought about a compromise in a recent 
strike of the bank employes, but the labor situation 

Economie and throughout the country is still serious, 

Commercial __ in as far as the workers can barely live 

Crisis Continues.» their wages. A similar situation 
has arisen in regard to hotel owners, who have been asked 
to build that they may attract foreign visitors, but claim 
that they can with difficulty exist owing to excessive 


































































































taxes ‘ which caused hotel prices to rise above the inter- 
national average and so discourage foreigners from com- 
ing and staying.” Industry, too, complains of over- 
taxation, and gives this as one of the reasons for its 
critical condition. Another cause is said to be the fact 
that in spite of all the efforts of the Government to con- 
clude commercial treaties with its neighbors, the frontiers 
are still closed. Austrian industrialists can do very little 
beyond just keeping the wheels of industry in motion. 
There is no capital for the necessary investments and the 
machinery grows antiquated. This increases still more 
the difficulty of competing effectively with the neighboring 
countries which work under more favorable circumstances. 
Suggestions in fact have been made that such part of the 
income of the manufacturers as is reinvested in their in- 
dustries should be freed from taxation. Commerce is 
suffering from the crises in the money market, occasioned 
by the movements of the French franc. It is true that the 
Wiener Messe, the international fair, which lasted from 
March 9 to March 16, was a success. Yet in many ways 
i lack of money is the great drawback to Austrian 
economic life. Some of the smaller banks are said to be 
vitally endangered by the catastrophe in the stock exchange 
and many of the wealthier classes have suffered great 
losses. In consequence of this, those who chiefly depend 
on these classes for their earnings, such as artists of all 
descriptions, many physicians, private teachers, and so on, 
are the victims of the same crises. Any one who visits 
the art exhibitions will find that very few pictures and 
statuettes are sold. Hence, nearly all classes of the popu- 
lation are worried by serious difficulties in their efforts 
for existence. Articles on such themes as: “ The Starving 
University Professors” are again very common in the 
journals of the country. 

It has become quite evident that the financial plan 
decided upon for Austria by the League of Nations at the 
beginning of the reconstruction period now calls for the 
revision which even then had been stipulated for the 
future. The Government, therefore, believing that the 
moment for a revision has arrived, sent the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Griinberger, to Geneva. One of the 
chief questions to be settled there is the problem of put- 
ting to the best account such parts of the foreign loans 
as Austria may no longer need to balance her budget. The 
Government wishes to invest these sums in reconstructive 
work, such as building up the water power, repairing high- 
ways and roads, etc. The League of Nations agreed to 
set to work at a revision. In a few months the second 
year of the era of reconstruction will come to an end. 
The period also of the control exercised by the General 
Commissary, Dr. Zimmermann, is approaching its term. 
In reference to the progress so far made Dr. Seipel 


recently said: 

The position of the Socialist Opposition towards the Govern- 
ment is naturally only that of parliamentary critic. As yet the 
accomplishment of the natural duty of every Opposition has not 
been carried beyond reasonable limits. We, therefore, have 
reason to hope that notwithstanding the difference of opinion be- 
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tween Government and Opposition, regarding some reforms 
carried out or planned, the Government will succeed in bringing 
to a successful conclusion all the subjects which now are under 
parliamentary discussion. 

He added that he felt sure there was no better way of 
improving general conditions and helping everybody 
than by completing the work of reconstruction. 


Canada.—Sharp debate during the past few weeks has 
marked the struggle of the Robb budget for passage by 
the Canadian Parliament. Party lines have been severely 
strained by the insistence of the mem- 
bers on geographical needs. While the 
East is predominantly in favor of a 
high tariff to protect her industries, the West is clamoring 
for a Free Trade program as-a help to agriculture. The 
budget itself does not represent any radical or sweeping 
changes yet some of its provisions are considered impor- 
tant enough to induce a political and economic crisis that 
has seldom been surpassed in intensity. The main feature 
of the budget is the reduction of custom duties on some 
of the “implements of production.” The changes advo- 
cated in the tariff, according to the Government, are for 
the purpose of reducing taxation and the cost of living. 
But the protectionists insist that these results can never 
come from tariff reduction and declare that the present 
Canadian depression will only increase as a result of 
the program sponsored by the King Government. They 
point out that no safeguard has been provided against com- 
petition from countries with depleted currencies, and ve- 
hemently declare that the Canadian factories, unable to 
compete with United States, must be forced to close their 
doors. The Montreal Star holds that the budget deals a 
serious blow to Canadian industry, and declares “ political 
expediency not national prosperity, absolute neglect of the 
Canadian workman, a long stride toward the progressive 
goal of a tariff elimination which will be pursued with 
encouraged determination next year, from the keystone of 
the budget structure, the result of the bartering between 
the King administration and the Western bloc.” While 
the debate has been proceeding with increased bitterness 
among the factions, further complications have arisen over 
the introduction of a labor amendment proposed by J. S. 
Woodsworth before the Progressive opposition had oppor- 
tunity to present its amendment. 


Debate on 
the Budget 


Cuba.—The long expected revolt in Cuba broke out on 
April 29, and is causing some apprehension in this country. 
On that day some soldiers of the army left their barracks 
and took to the hills in Santa Clara 
province. The agitation against Presi- 
dent Zayas has been going on for some 
time, and is largely directed by members of the Veterans’ 
and Patriots’ Association under the leadership of General 
Carlos Garcia-Velez, son of the Garcia of Cuban revolu- 
tionary days. Later reports of the first outbreak in Santa 
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Clara province are fragmentary and indicate a strong cen- 
sorship on outgoing news. However, reports of similar 
uprisings in Oriente province and in Cienfuegos were also 
published. It also appears that Garcia-Velez has left this 
country secretly for an unknown landing-place in Cuba. 
The immediate objective of the Veterans’ and Patriots’ 
Association seems to be to prevent the re-election of 
President Zayas next Fall. The platform of these men 
is said to be complete adoption of the reforms suggested 
»y General Crowder. It is charged that Zayas made a 
half-hearted effort to put in these reforms, but only long 
snough to secure the sanction of the United States Gov- 
‘rnment for the $50,000,000 loan, and that since that time 
iothing has been done. Professor Gutierrez, member of 
the association, claims that in four out of the six Cuban 
provinces revolt has broken out, and that in the province 
»f Camaguey, one of the remaining provinces, the rebels 
are strongest. On the other hand, it is announced from 
Havana that six leading members of the association in that 
city were immediately arrested, that similar measures were 
taken in Cienfuegos, that Government troops were pur- 
suing the rebels in the Santa Clara province, and that 
Cuban gunboats were patrolling the coast with a view of 
preventing the landing of arms and men as reinforce- 
ments for the rebels. On May 2 President Coolidge issued 
a proclamation placing an embargo on arms-shipments to 
Cuba, to be effective immediately. He took this action at 
the request of the Cuban Government, which formally 
called the attention of the Washington Government to the 
“ condition of violence existing in Cuba.” 


Czechoslovakia.—The Statistical Bureau of the Re- 
oublic has just published the data regarding the strength 
»f the various trades unions in the Republic, as they stood 
on December 31, 1922. The Socialist 
trades unions show a considerable de- 
crease in membership as compared 
with their numbers in 1921, the Social Democrats having 
sustained a loss of 40.12 per cent, and the National 
Socialists of 7.85 per cent. The Communists were no 
loubt the chief gainers in both cases. The Trades Union 
“ederation of the Popular party, recruited from the dis- 
tinctively Catholic element of the country, shows at the 
end of 1922 an increase of 56.35 per cent in its member- 
ship. Numerically the trades unions of the Popular party 
hold third place in the total trade union membership of 
1,307,633. The following is the strength of the four lead- 
ing groups of Czech and Slovak trades unions of various 
oolitical affiliation: Social Democrats, 404,984; National 
Socialists, 287,431; Populars, 113,426; Communists, 
39,941. The twenty Christian trades unions that con- 
stitute the Trades Union Federation of the Popular party 
had, in 1922, one weekly and five monthly professional 
papers, with a total of 49,000 copies printed. 

Clearly enough the Christian unions are still very far 


Growth of Trade 
Unions of the 
Popular Party 
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behind the two Socialist groups. However, when it is 
borne in mind that at the moment of the Czechoslovakian 
Declaration of Independence the one notorious fact was 
the disorganization among Czech Catholics, the latter may 
now rightly feel satisfied with what has been achieved in 
these last few years. The increase of 56.35 per cent in 
the membership of their trade unions during the difficult 
year 1922, with its many lockouts and strikes and its un- 
employment crisis, whose demands even the financially far 
stronger Socialist organizations were unable to fully meet, 
bids fair for the future of the Catholic movement among 
the working classes in Czechoslovakia. 


France.- -The French parliamentary elections will take 
place on Sunday, May 11. At the present time campaigning 
is most active in Paris and in some of the larger cities in 
the provinces. Though there are at 
least fourteen parties striving for seats, 
there are four well-defined tendencies. 
On the extreme Right are the Royalists, led by Léon 
Daudet, and on the extreme Left are the Communists, led 
by Marcel Cachin. Both of these parties have declared for 
a dictator for France, the Royalists for the Bourbon “ heir 
to the throne,” the Communists for a system modeled di- 
rectly on the Russian Soviet. Between these extremes are 
the parties grouped as Radicals and Socialists on the Left 
and on the Right the National Bloc, which has been in 
power for the past four years. Whatever his personal sym- 
pathies may be, Premier Poincaré has been forced to go to 
the poll as the leader of the National Bloc, which consists 
of various parties carrying the name Republican in their 
title. The program of this bloc is religious peace, ex- 
ternal security for France, national economy, payment of 
reparations and administrative reform. On the other 
hand, the Radicals have raised the old anti-clerical war-cry, 
and have paraded the old bogey of domination of French 
internal affairs by the Vatican. It is said that Poincaré 
himself expects a drift to the Left in the elections, and for 
that reason included several Radicals in his new cabinet. 
However that may be, the Radicals do not form a compact 
unit, but are led by men who in many cases are at war 
with each other. These men are Briand, Herriot, chief 
of the Radical Party; Painlevé, head of the Republican- 
Socialist Party, and Boncour, leader of the Socialist Party. 
Franklin-Bouillon, a Radical, is running a “show” of 
his own, and Caillaux, though disfranchised for treason, 
and Malvy, recently returned from exile imposed for the 
same reason, are also supporting the Radicals. The parties 
of the Left, which were in power for thirty years and 
were responsible for the religious presecution in France, 
are making the noisiest campaign. Otherwise things are 
reported to be quiet and many are fearing the old apathy 
of the voters, barely fifty per cent of whom ever vote, and 
who are reported to be, outside of the larger centers, 
largely uninterested in the outcome. 


Election 
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Great Britain.—Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in his presentation on April 29 of the first budget 
prepared by the Labor Government, has received almost 
unanimous approval. Though Mr. 
Snowden is known as a professed So- 
cialist, his budget speech was in no way 
radical or revolutionary. Rather it was considered moder- 
ate by members of both the older parties, and its financial 
provisions were declared remarkably sound. Since the pro- 
gram of Mr. Snowden inclines towards a policy of Free 
Trade, it has been accepted wholeheartedly by the Lib- 
erals. In the beginning of his speech, the Chancellor re- 
viewed the financial position of the country, stating that 
Great Britain’s only real external debt was that to the 
United States. He declared that the reduction of both 
the external and internal debt since 1919 had improved 
the country’s credit, and that by receiving the interest on 
the large debts due to Great Britain he.expected a more 
rapid reduction of indebtedness and taxation. Turning 
to the controversial topic of the preference resolutions 
adopted at the recent Imperial Economic Conference, Mr. 
Snowden stated that his Government, because of the evi- 
dent desire of the people expressed at the last election in 
favor of the abolition of the tariff system, was “ unable to 
endorse the proposals of their predecessors,” on tariff pref- 
erentials. Chief among the proposals of the new Budget 
is the recommendation that the McKenna tariff duties, 
imposed as a war measure, should not be renewed on 
August 1. Directly affecting the people is the reduction 
of taxes on staple articles of food. No alteration is pro- 
posed in regard to income tax, supertax or postal rates. 
The total expenditure of the year is estimated at £790,- 
026,000, while the total revenue on the present taxation 
basis is placed at £828,100,000, leaving a surplus of 
£38,074,000. The press, throughout the country, which is 
usually critical of Mr. MacDonald and the Labor Govern- 
ment, finds little fault with the budget. Parliamentary 
debate upon it has not proceeded very far, but it is stated 
that the Conservative attack will concentrate principally 
on the abolition of the McKenna duties, the failure to 
include the preference proposals decided upon at the Im- 
perial Conference, and the lack of sufficient surplus to 
meet contingent liabilities. Extreme Laborites are dissat- 
isfied with the budget since it fails to incorporate any dis- 
tinctive Socialist principles. The Free Trade basis of the 
proposals may result politically in stopping up the breach 
that has been developing between Labor and the Liberal 
party. It is conceded by all that Mr. Snowden has pre- 
sented one of the cleverest vote-getting budgets in recent 
years and that he has considerably strengthened the Labor 
position among the electorate. As a result, the necessity 
of holding a general election, so often spoken of lately, is 
not now mentioned. 


First Labor 
Budget 


Holland.—While religious liberty has triumphantly 
maintained its position in Holland the country is not with- 
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out its quota of anti-Catholic bigots such as we must 
expect to have with us always. The 
latest outbreak of this nature occurred 
when the question of the embassy at 
the. Vatican was recently brought up for discussion in the 
Dutch Parliament. This is a sore point with extreme 
Protestants who, as the English Catholic News Service 
describes their attitude, see in diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican, “a base and sinister attack on the so called 
principles of the Protestant Reformation.” Mr. Schokking, 
leader of one of the Protestant parties, tabled an amend- 
ment calling for the suppression of the embassy to the 
Holy See. This gave free vent to the more than emotional 
oratory of anti-papal Parliamentarians. Common sense, 
however, again prevailed. The Socialists declared them- 
selves tired of constantly returning to a matter that had 
already been settled by a favorable vote of the Chamber 
and for their part rejected the amendment. Equal opposi- 
tion to it was voiced from the Right, one of whose spokes- 
men, Mr. Rutgers, stated the attitude of his group when 
he said: 

I refuse to admit that by sending an ambassador to the Vatican 
the Pope would be acknowledged by our Government as the Vicar 
of Christ and the Head of Christendom. I have always expressed 


my conviction that this embassy ought, in an exceptional manner, 
to be of great interest for our country. 


The amendment was defeated. 


Holland and 
the Vatican 


Ireland.—Comment on the Boundary Conference which 
utterly failed on April 24 has but justified the statement 
made in our issue of last week that there remains little 
hope of future agreement. Neither 
Ulster nor the Free State has moved 
in the slightest from the positions 
that each has always held. The dispute has so re- 
solved itself that neither party can make any concessions. 
The unionist element in Belfast holds power only because 
it is adamant in its resolve that the small Protestant 
minority in the disputed counties shall not pass over under 
the Government of Southern Ireland. Accordingly, Sir 
James Craig has assumed the usual Ulster attitude, made 
successful by Lord Carson, of clinging tenaciously to Eng- 
land the while he defies her authority. The Manchester 
Guardian declares that “threats of disorder and treason 
rank high as political instruments in the estimation of 
Belfast.” In reality it is clearly understood in the North- 
ern capital that the six counties cannot continue political 
existence if deprived of the area under dispute. Even 
more serious is the situation in the Free State. Indeed, the 
slightest sign of weakness on the part of the Government 
would considerably strengthen the growing opposition to 
the Ministry and give occasion for serious internal dis- 
order. Should Great Britain, in an attempted settlement, 
disregard the clause of the Anglo-Irish treaty that covers 
the contingency, public opinion in the South would quickly 
repudiate the entire treaty. 


Boundary 
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Nordics, Mediterraneans and Human 
Achievement 
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James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Europeans into three great races—Nordic, Alpine 

and Mediterranean—has introduced an element of 
scientific theory somewhat difficult to grasp. Here in 
America, as Hilaire Belloc has suggested so strikingly in 
an article in the April number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
men are prone to take scientific theories quite seriously. 
The cave-man myth, in so far as he was supposed to be 
just a little bit higher than the beasts though he proved to 
have been an artist, is a typical instance. “ Natural selec- 
tion,” the * survival of the fittest,’ the great. “ Nordic race” 
are other striking examples amongst many. Superficially 
educated people who have no background of philosophic 
thought are prone to accept such scientific formulas as 
truths long before they are definitely proved and some- 
times just about the time that they are being disproved, 
and then go on to apply them to many phases of practical 
life and to legislation and even to religion. For this rea- 
son a discussion of the three great races of Europe would 
seem timely. 

The Nordics or northern Europeans whose center of 
population is the Scandinavian countries are tall blonde 
human beings, blue eyed, long headed, a sea-loving people. 
The Alpines, so named because their center of popula- 
‘ion is the Alps, are of medium stature, have round heads, 
lark eyes, and brown or slightly reddish hair. The Medi- 
‘erranean peoples dwell along the shores of that sea, are 
‘ong headed like the Nordics, but of much smaller size 
yn the average, have dark eyes and are deeply pigmented 
in the skin and hair, evidently influenced by the climate 
in which they have lived so long. It has been said that 
'f you draw a line along the Rhine in Europe the people 
who dwell near it will be found to be about evenly di- 
vided between blondes and brunettes. Every five degrees 
south of that line there is a greater percentage of bru- 
nettes, every five degrees north of it a definite percentage 
more of blondes, until at Hammerfest, the most northerly 
and well inhabited city in Europe, there are well above 
ninety per cent of blondes while in the lower part of Italy 
and in Sicily there are more than ninety per cent of bru- 
nettes, while on the other side of the Mediterranean in 
Africa you have the extreme brunettes. There are ex- 
ceptions in these regions, some of them rather striking. 
There has been a mixture of peoples and some “ inwander- 
ing” on the part of progressive individuals and families, 
but in general the distinctions indicated hold rather well. 


H*:. many people in recent years the division of 


The Nordics are the Northmen, who under the name of 
the Danes in England and Ireland, and somewhat later 
the Normans in northern France and Sicily, as well as in 
Russia, proved such disturbing factors for the culture 
that had developed in the early medieval times. They were 
warriors in quest of adventure, ever ready to fight, making 
incursions on peaceful territory, often settling and set- 
ting up their rule over the conquered people. After con- 
tact with the culture of the conquered nations they often 
adopted some of the cultured developments, and, as pa- 
trons, encouraged the building of monuments that would 
create traditions in support of their rulership. This is 
the cnly sense in which the term Norman architecture for 
the Gothic of the north of France has a meaning that 
is at all historical. It was created by the native popula- 
tion though with the encouragement of their rulers, so 
many of whom belonged to the northmen invaders who 
had come in and foisted themselves on the country. There 
is very little evidence for any original work in connection 
with art or esthetics and very few contributions to litera- 
ture that can be traced to pure Norman stock. 

The Alpine race, so called, representing the peoples of 
eastern France and of Switzerland, of most of Holland, 
practically all of southern Germany and the Flemish 
part at least of Belgium, as well as a good part of cen- 
tral Europe, were the thrifty tillers of the soil satisfied 
with a life of good hard work that gave them a reason- 
able competency. They were a solid, patient, persistent 
people over whose territories the men from the north and 
from the south fought their battles dragging the country 
people into the conflict. 

The Mediterranean race is the one that is of supreme 
interest to human history. It embraces the Greeks in 
the older time, the southern Italians inhabiting three- 
fourths of the Peninsula and including such outposts of 
the southerners as Bologna, Florence, Siena and Venice. 
Sicily and Sardinia where Greek culture maintained it- 
self for so long, southern France with so many Greek 
elements, and most of Spain and Portugal are also in- 
cluded among the territories of the Mediterranean race, 
though the Portuguese have by admixture of racial ele- 
ments from Africa become more of a mixed race than any 
of the others. The Mediterraneans do not end with the 
pillars of Hercules and the great middle sea. Lothrop 
Stoddard, the son of Stoddard the lecturer, who has been 
recently writing on the subject in the Saturday Evening 
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Post, as well as Madison Grant, insists that the people of 
the southwestern part of England as well as of Wales, 
and the bulk of the population of Ireland except at the 
extreme north, and the inhabitants of the western part of 
Scotland, all belong to the Mediterranean race. 

To most people whose notions of race relationships have 
been derived from older viewpoints this may seem a 
very heterogenous collection of people without close rela- 
tionship. There have been, however, some suggestions 
of affinities between these peoples, that were discussed 
long ago. Anyone who will turn to Canon Taylor’s eru- 
dite volume on “ Words and Places” (Everyman’s Li- 
brary) will find that their place-names had brought some 
of these scattered people together in a very interesting 
way. The learned Canon of York pointed out that the 
syllable gal which occurs in many regional names prob- 
ably signifies that there was something in common among 
all these people. Celt is of course, he says, only the 
Greek form of Gael or Gallus. G and w are often inter- 
changeable. The French call the Prince of Wales, le 
prince de Galles. Cornwall in England used to be Corn- 
wales. Calais used to be written either Galeys or Waleys 
indifferently. Caledonia may well have been Galed*nia. 
Gaul, Galway, Donnegal, Galloway and Argyle are all 
strongly Gaelic districts. Goello is one of the most Celtic 
portions of Brittany. The inhabitants of Gallicia (Spain) 
and Portugal possess more Celtic blood than those who 
inhabit any other portion of the peninsula. There was 
a tribe of these Gauls or Gaels, which in the third cen- 
tury before Christ, pillaged Rome and Delphi and finally 
crossing into Asia settled there and gave a name to that 
district of Galatia whose inhabitants, even in the time of 
St. Paul, retained so many characteristic features of their 
Celtic origin. All this is condensed from Taylor. 

It was these Mediterranean people widely scattered who 
accomplished great artistic and literary achievements. 
The Greeks following the Cretans, a Mediterranean peo- 
ple who had been inspired by the old Egyptians, another 
Mediterranean people, gave the greatest of all develop- 
ments to culture. Rome captured Greece but captive 
Greece took its captor captive and Greek culture spread 
in the Italian peninsula. When the Roman Empire fell 
before northern races another branch of these Mediter- 
raneans in the distant west saved civilization and for 
four centuries Ireland was the schoolmaster of Europe. 
In recent years it has been the custom to deny this, but 
as pointed out in Studies (Dublin) Laistner in the Bulle- 


tin of the John Rylands’ Library (August, 1923) rehabili- - 


tates the evidence for the old opinion and vindicates the 
traditional teaching of the wonderful influence exercised 
by the Irish in many parts of the Continent. They were 
undoubtedly the students and teachers of Greek for some 
four centuries after the fall of Rome. Spain, another 
branch of the Mediterraneans, supplied the Spanish Cae- 
sars who nearly saved Rome from decay and provided all 
the great writers of the silver age of Latin literature. 
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When the reawakening came at the beginning of the second 
millennium of Christian times Languedoc and Provence 
were the great centers of literary and artistic efforts and 
from them the Troubadours and Dante received their in- 
spiration. Later Spain’s golden age at the end of the 
Renaissance gave Europe supremely great literature and 
some of its greatest painters in Velasquez, Murillo, Ribera 
and El Greco whose pictures now command so much 
attention. 

While we hear so much of the great Nordic race then 
let us not forget that the world’s debt to civilization is 
due mainly to the Mediterranean peoples. The Nordics 
have been conquerors but not intellectual geniuses. They 
may have contributed something in the political sphere 
but Europe has been such a mess in that regard all down 
the centuries that little definite can be said to have been 
accomplished. We in this country need above all the 
Mediterranean elements in our population. It is not the 
force of their struggle for existence but the intellectual! 
and artistic quality of a people that makes them worthy 
of consideration. 


Is One Religion as Good as Another? 
A. M. Rrorpan 


NYONE will admit that two and two are four. Any- 

one will admit that there is only one way to write 
the multiplication tables and write them correctly. All 
men know that there is only one correct answer to any 
given problem in mathematics, or for that matter, in any 
science. We admit these things because it is indisputable 
to the thinking man that nothing can be true and false 
at the same time, in the same sense. The rules of mathe- 
matics, of physics, of chemistry, and all the other sciences 
are one and indisputable, because truth is one. Two and 
two are not four, due to agreement among men that this 
shall be so; H,O is not water because man has agreed that 
it shall be; a stone, thrown into the air, does not fall 
again to the ground, because physicists have agreed that 
it should so fall. These things are true simply because 
they are true, and man must admit their truth, or be in 
error. 

If truth is universally one, in everything else, why is 
it not also one in religion? God exists. All Christians 
admit that. God is a Being and as such, has certain 
attributes. All Christians admit that also. Christ lived on 
earth, and now lives in heaven. Certain things are true 
concerning Christ and certain things are not true. No 
one, even if he be not a Christian denies that. While 
on earth, Christ spoke certain words; He laid down certain \ 
rules; He told facts concerning Himself and God, and 
He started a religion. In order to call oneself a Christian, 
this must be admitted. Christ said only one thing con- 
cerning each different question and He meant it in only 
one way, else He would have been wrong. 

Everywhere, on every side, we hear the contention that 
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one religion is as good as another and we hear the con- 
tention that the Bible is the Word of God and that all 
men should be permitted to interpret it in their own way. 
Religion should be democratic and the particular congre- 
gations, scattered throughout the world, should be 
permitted to decide what is to be believed by them, and 
taught by their ministers, in their own churches. There 
are about 202 different sects in existence, and we are told 
that one is as good as another. 

Any fair-minded Christian must admit that one religion 
is as good as another in the sense that a man can save 
his soul, no matter to what religion he may belong, pro- 
vided he conducts his life in accordance with what he 
conscientiously believes to be right. If a man is sincere 
in his belief and acts accordingly, he will surely save his 
soul, but does this prove that one religion is as good as 
another ? 

Suppose men were to divide up into 202 different schools 
on arithmetic, each school deciding what rules it will 
adopt and what the professor shall teach. One school 
would maintain that so and so’s text book is the correct 
one, and that it should be adhered to exactly, and if ques- 
tions were to arise concerning some point, that the writer 
of the book should be the court of last appeal, and his 
word, law. Another school would maintain the same text 
book to be the true one, but deny that the writer had 
any authority to settle any disputed question, holding that 
every student should be allowed to interpret the text to 
suit himself; that we ought to be democratic about it, 
and let everyone have his say about it. Another school 
would deny the authenticity of the text book altogether, 
and use another which maintained different rules. One 
school would admit the multiplication tables, as they are, 
and another would deny the seven tables and claim that 
seven times two equals twenty-five. Another would deny 
the universality of the law governing the sum of two and 
two, and claim that, when a debt of two dollars and two 
dollars is owed him, that the sum should be five, while 
when he owed two and two dollars to another, that the 
sum would be three. What would be the result? The 
grocer would sell beans at ten cents per can, straight, and, 
by the addition he learned at his school, make two cans 
worth thirty-seven cents. The customer who attended 
another school, where the free-thinking method was taught. 
having only twelve cents in his pocket, and knowing that 
the beans sell for ten cents a can, would be able to buy 
two cans for his twelve cents, as his method taught him 
he could decide the sum of two numbers to suit himself. 

This example is arithmetic only, but take any other 
science. What if the chemist, the physicist, the astrono- 
mer, the electrician, were to hold that each individual could 
interpret the rules of his science as he sees fit, what 
would happen? The chemist would mix up some H,SO,, 
and have us drinking sulphuric acid, claiming that the laws 
have nothing to do with it, and that H,SO, is water; the 
physicist would build railroad bridges out of straw, as 
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the rule governing strength of material is arbitrary; the 
astronomer would say that we get our heat from the moon, 
and the electrician would use 100,000 volts on the light 
circuits in our houses on the principle that high voltage 
is not dangerous, as the rule saying that it is, is only arbi- 
trary anyway and he has as much right to think the way 
he pleases about it as anyone else. 

It is easy to see what the arbitrary interpretation of 
the laws of science would lead to. It never crosses a 
man’s mind to say that one belief in the laws of science 
is as good as another, but yet, there are 202 religions, each 
differing from the other and still, each has reference to 
the same thing, in the same sense. The laws of all sciences 
are admitted by all to be absolute, permitting only one 
interpretation, and he who believes anything else, is admit- 
ted to be wrong. Is the truth concerning God and Christ 
less one and undeniable than the truth concerning chem- 
istry? Christ cannot have been true God and not true 
God at the same time; Christ cannot be really present ‘in 
the Blessed Sacrament and not present at the same time; 
Christ could not have made Peter the head of His Church, 
and not made him head of His Church. Something is true 
concerning God and Christ and anything opposed to that 
particular something is not true. Something must be true 
concerning God and Christ. They exist, and therefore 
have attributes. Christ lived; He said certain things; He 
did certain things, and He meant what He said in a certain 
way. There are 202 different religions, each claiming to 
tell the actual facts concerning God, but each at variance 
with all the others. Certainly it ought to be evident that 
either there is no religion which is right, or else there is 
one which is right, and all the rest are wrong. 

If a man conducts his life in accordance with what he 
believes, and is sincere in his belief, he can save his soul, 
but one religion is not as good as another to the man who 
wishes to be a follower of the religion, which is in accord- 
ance with the actual facts concerning God and Christ. 

Religion is the science of the greatest truth in existence. 
and the most unchangeable, and yet it is the only scfence 
where men claim that one interpretatidn is as good as 
another. We cannot be democratic with the laws of 
science. One thing is always true in each case and we 
must admit this or be in error. It may serve our purpose 
to be in error, but we are none the less wrong. 

He who claims that one religion is as good as another, 
may go to heaven if he be sincere in his belief and live 
up to it, but even though he save his soul, he is none the 
less at variance with the actual truth. The really sincere 
upright man, the good man may get to heaven, but one 
religion is not as good as another to the man who cares 
whether he knows the truth or not. I may go through 
life and be prosperous and happy, and all the time think 
that two and two equal five, but although prosperous and 
happy, I am wrong. I may possibly save my soul in the 
belief that one religion is as good as another, but I am 
just as wrong as if I had lost it. ort 
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Mass Symbols on Antioch Chalice 


z Josep Husstern, S.J. 


S a witness to the Faith of the first Christian cen- 

tury the Antioch Chalice is priceless. Its testi- 

mony to the Scriptures and Catholic truth is 
wonderfully rich and varied. I shall here confine myself 
to a single line of investigation: the significance of the 
Eucharistic symbols on this ancient relic. 

In its plan of ornamentation the most conspicuous fea- 
tures are the material elements required for the Holy 
Sacrifice, bread and wine, presented here under the form 
of loaves and grapes, the latter hanging everywhere in 
luscious clusters from the vines that loop and intertwine 
around the chalice. Its main figure can best be described 
as the Eucharistic Christ. Grouped about Him are a 
series of Eucharistic emblems which I shall consider in 
detail. 

The right hand of the Saviour is extended in a gracious 
gesture and seems almost to touch a plate with loaves and 
fishes; the familiar symbol of the Mass in the early 
Church. Nothing was more clear to the first Christians 
than the connection between the miraculous multiplica- 
tion of these humble articles of food and the Eucharistic 
miracle by which Christ daily gives His Body and Blood 
for the spiritual food of the many thousands who ap- 
proach His Holy Table wherever His sacred words of 
consecration are uttered in the Mass: “ This is my body,” 
“This is the chalice of my blood,” in obedience to His 
own injunction: “ Do this in commemoration of me.” 

On careful examination we notice that the number of 
loaves on the sculptured plate is seven. Elsewhere on 
the chalice the artist has deliberately placed a basket with 
five loaves, thus clearly emphasizing the distinction be- 
tween the two similar miracles recounted in the Gospel. 
Among the loaves on the plate a full ear of wheat has 
apparently been carved by the sculptor to say that the 
valid matter for the Mass must be wheaten bread as well 
as pure wine of the grape. In this, as in other ways, there 
is a perfect parallel between the Antioch Chalice and the 
earliest Eucharistic painting in the catacombs, generally 
ascribed to the first half of the second century, and known 
as the Fractio Panis, or “Breaking of Bread.” 
the name which the early Christian gave to the Holy 
Sacrifice. 

This picture represents a Mass in the catacombs, at 
the moment when the consecration had apparently just 
taken place and the priest or bishop was in the act of 
“ breaking the Bread,” as the Sacred Host is still broken 
in every Mass today. On the table before him is the 
Mass chalice, and for Eucharistic symbols there are two 





plates, one containing five loaves and the other two fishes. 
The allusion is to the first of Our Lord’s two miracles of 
feeding the multitudes. The second miracle is more freely 
referred to in seven baskets of loaves placed, four on one 
side and three on the other of the picture. 

On the Antioch Chalice the essential character of the 
Mass, as a sacrifice, is represented by the lamb immediately 
to the right of Christ and under His extended hand. Its 
position with the group of Eucharistic symbols indicates 
that we have here the paschal lamb. This emblem, as St. 
Thomas says, is the most expressive of all the figures of 
the Holy Sacrifice. In the Eucharist we see Christ as 
the true Paschal Lamb of the New Law giving Himself 
to be our food unto life everlasting. “ Behold the lamb 
of God that taketh away the sins of the world,” was the 
Baptist’s witness to Christ, and the Evangelist St. John 
pictures Him in the midst of the ancients, “a lamb stand- 
ing as it were slain” (Apoc. v. 6). Around the Fractio 
Panis we have also a group of symbolic pictures explain- 
ing the nature of the Holy Mass. Conspicuous among 
these is Abraham’s bloodless sacrifice of Isaac, to which 
the figure of the lamb corresponds on the Antioch Chal- 
ice. Thus in both instances the real sacrificial character 
of the Mass is plainly inculcated. It is true that under 
different circumstances the lamb may also signify the 
Faithful. Thus a favorite decoration on the glass chal- 
ices, frequently used in the catacombs for the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, is the image of the Good Shepherd, who not 
merely laid down His life for His sheep, but now gives 
to them His very Body and Blood to pasture their souls. 
Here, however, we clearly have a different connotation. 

Equally striking is the emphasis placed upon the Incar- 
nation in our two earliest works of art connected with 
the Holy Eucharist. This mystery was intimately 
associated in the minds of the first Christians with the 
Sacrifice of the Mass in as far as it made plain that 
the Body and Blood of Our Lord received here are truly 
human and truly Divine. On the Antioch Chalice this 
fact is brought home by the symbol of the Holy Ghost 
immediately over the head of Our Saviour and by the 
star which led the wise men to worship their new-born 
God, conceived through the overshadowing power of the 
Holy Spirit by the Virgin Mary. The star is inserted in 
the circle of rosettes along the border of the ornamenta- 
tions and with it the symbol of the Holy Ghost is closely 
connected. In the Fractio Pants this same thought is 
expressed by a picture of the wise men bringing gifts 
to the Virgin-Mother and her Child. It is remarkable 
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that here also the location of the Magi-scene is directly 
over the Fractie Panis as in the Antioch Chalice the sym- 
bols of the Incarnation are directly over the Eucharistic 
Christ. 

The fruits of Holy Communion in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass are explained in the catacomb painting by the scene 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, symbolizing the words of 
Christ: “ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath everlasting life: and I shall raise him up in the last 
day.” On the Antioch Chalice the same idea may have 
been expressed by the loti-form bud, growing out of the 
vine in connection with the group of Eucharistic symbols. 
Archeologists tell us that it signifies eternal life and was 
thus used in first century art. Without seeking any 
Eucharistic significance Dr. Eisen assigns to it this recog- 
nized meaning. Close to this symbol, on the leafless part 
of a vine branch, the artist placed a snail. Did he wish 
to tell his brethren that souls remiss in the reception of 
Holy Communion are like snails, lacking in the eagerness 
which Christians should have for the food which bestows 
eternal life? 

In contrast to this snail is the figure of a dove, so 
closely connected with the group of Eucharistic symbols 
that its body touches both the fishes on the plate. The 
bird is bending downward to peck at a particularly large 
cluster of grapes: Another dove is perched on a branch 
to the right of the Saviour. Through the centuries the 
dove was to remain a Eucharistic emblem. In later years 
the Reserved Sacrament was even deposited in a vessel 
having the shape of a dove. There are many doves on 
the chalice. Sculptured also as closely as possible to the 
Eucharistic group is a hare, crouching in a most natural 
position at the base of the chalice, and regaling itself on 
a cluster of grapes hanging down to the ground. Eager 
as the dove and avid as the hare, the sculptor seems to 
say, should the Christian be for this supernatural food 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. That both of these are 
received together under each single species the early 
Christians well knew. 

There is one more fact of supreme interest to which 
| would call attention in connection with the Eucharistic 
symbols on the Antioch Chalice. As an introduction | 
must first, however, refer to two celebrated Eucharistic 
paintings in the crypt of Lucina, dating to about the 
middle of the second century. They formed the terminal 
pictures of a larger painting that now no longer exists. 
Each represents a fish, and at its side a wicker basket of 
loaves that almost appears to rest upon it. We have here 
the familiar Eucharistic symbol of the catacombs. The 
fish, Ichthus, had by this time come definitely to represent 
Christ. With water it symbolized the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism; with bread, the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 

But what attracts our attention is the red glow of the 
species of wine through each of the wicker baskets, show- 
ing that at the bottom of each-was a glass chalice contain- 
ing the Precious Blood, while at its top were the conse- 
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crated Loaves. Thus in the early Church the wicker 
basket was both ciborium and tabernacle for the Blessed 
Sacrament. It was in this way that the first Christians 
reserved in their midst the Real Presence, and even car- 
ried it with them to their own homes. These accidentals 
of Church discipline, like Communion under one species, 
or both, could be modified to suit the changing times. Such 
modifications are even now taking place. They do not 
touch the essence of the Sacrament. The practise of the 
early Christians is beautifully described in the famous 
words of St. Jerome where one might almost imagine he 
alluded to our catacomb pictures when he says: “ Who can 
be more rich than he who carries the Body of Christ in a 
wicker basket and His Blood in a vessel of glass!” _ 

Returning now to our Antioch Chalice we find here 
also, sculptured with great care and exceedingly graceful 
in form, two wicker baskets. One, to which I have al- 
ready referred, contains five loaves. The other, large and 
conspicuous, is set directly beneath the Eucharistic 
Christ. Its top is heaped up with the Eucharistic Loaves. 
Over them, with outstretched wings, is a Roman eagle, 
carved in the remarkably vigorous first-century style. It 
is from Rome that the Eucharistic Bread is to be distribu- 
ted to all the world. That is the Catholic lesson which 
the artist plainly told. 

But more than this. The shape of the basket, unusually 
slender and high, but expanding widely at the top to hold 
the consecrated Loaves, was suited to reserve also the 
Precious Blood, as in catacomb days. This reservation 
seems even to be hinted at by the two small bunches of 
grapes placed below, immediately to the right and left of 
the basket, close to where the Precious Blood would have 
been reserved, as in the catacomb-baskets. Certainly, at 
all events, we have here the tabernacle of Apostolic days, 
containing the Real Presence, as indicated in the image 
of the Eucharistic Christ enthroned above it. It is the 
same Christ who was laid in the manger, who was exalted 
on the Cross, and who abode among men in the humble 
wicker basket as He still abides in our midst today in the 
lowly tabernacle of our altars. 


Pulpit and Press 
T. B. Maroney 


F late there has been a disposition in church circles 

to complain of the superior attitude that the news- 
papers almost unmistakably assume toward the churches. 
This attitude, it is asserted, has been emphasized during 
the present mania for reform. It was certainly given a 
very concrete expression during the recent disputes be- 
tween Fundamentalists and Modernists. Yet, this antago- 
nism is by no means something new. It is one more vindi- 
cation for Coheleth, who answers a trifle wearily: ‘“ That 
which hath been” to the question: “‘ What is it that will 
be?” 
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At the very beginning of independent journalism in 
this country, the Rev. Instance Mather, representing the 
established order with all its traditions, became the sworn 
enemy of the New England Courant, Bitter as was the 
warfare, it had its amusing side, emphasized all the more 
by the very character of the opponents. On the one 
hand, there was the Rev. Mr. Mather, high in public 
repute, sincere, zealous for the forms, but frequently 
dull, whose writings are noted for their gross ton- 
nage rather than for any sprightliness and attractiveness 
of treatment. On the other hand, there were the young 
nimble-witted editors of the Courant, designated somewhat 
surprisingly by Winthrop’s followers as the “ Hell-fire 
Club.” The supreme jest came when the Courant opposed 
the laudable practise of inoculation for no other reason 
than that Mather, to his credit, supported it. True, the 
legions of conservatism won a victory, although a specious 
one, when James Franklin, editor of the Courant, was im- 
prisoned for four weeks. It would have been better, 
naturally, if the Puritan ministers had fought fire with 
fire, as they were ultimately forced to do in 1743 when 
the religious magazine, Church History, was published. 
As it was, punitive measures of the kind resorted to 
merely provoked misunderstanding, martyrized journals 
that should have been allowed to perish from sheer in- 
competence, and permitted many a jackdaw to strut in 
a peacock’s feathers. There was much dignity and justifi- 
cation for the complaint of the American Weekly Mer- 
cury of Philadelphia, which protested that the Assembly 
of Massachusetts “are oppressors and bigots who make 
religion only the engine of destruction to the people.” 

Obviously, there have been able men in the opposing 
camp. James Silk Buckingham, while in this country as 
the guest mainly of religious bodies, opened a pitiless fire 
on our so-called yellow press, and he was able to gain 
at least one signal victory over an editor who was at the 
time regarded as the most dreaded newspaper man in 
\ merica. 

One would think that such powerful creators and 
modifiers of public opinion, as are the press and the pulpit, 
would work in harmony, would supplement each other. 
Or is one innocent for thinking so? It cannot be that 
newspaper men are scurrilous fellows, lacking in all reli- 
gious feeling, flouting every canon of decency, and de- 
cfding that the gold of life is interesting only insofar as 
it shades off to a muddy yellow. To assert the like would 
be as foolish as to insinuate that preachers are opposed 
to the right of free speech, now generally symbolized in 
popular fancy by the press. Nor does the cause of the 
conflict lie in the fact that, according to Christopher Mor- 
ley, the newspaper man 

Develops a habit of mind which tends to make him doubtful 
of authority; doubtful of all panaceas and mass-attacks upon 
salvation; doubtful of professional Chrysostoms and uplifters 


wha make a living out of lifting up; doubtful, indeed, of almost 
everything except that strange capsule of divine hunger that can 
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be found in every. human» being: if you can. persuade him to lay 
down .his pitiful armor of self-defense. 

As an apology this is nicely phrased; but. like most 
apologies, it bears the suspicion* that it has been worked 
up for the occasion, 

The node of the trouble is in the .very irreconcilable 
character of the press and the pulpit. The press is mainly 
a record of things as they are. The pulpit expresses, 
sometimes in a thunderous but usually in a wistful voice, 
the hope for things as they ought to be. Journals may 
institute or advocate reforms, just as sermons may be 
enlivened with discussions of actual persons and condi- 
tions. Principally, though, editors want news; whereas 
preachers should supply knowledge, stimulation, and 
courage—antidotes to news, which is generally a chronicle 
of human folly and ignorance. With all due respect for 
the modern prejudice in favor of publicity and adver- 
tising, the press and the pulpit cannot invade each other’s 
domain, cannot adopt each other’s methods. The manner 
of black-face streamers, five-deck heads, and the ruses of 
selling are as much out of place in the pulpit, as are con- 
troversies regarding the Virgin Birth in the newspapers. 
To confuse the fields of operation results in a debasing 
of sacred ideas and images and in a bespattering of beau- 
tiful things. The press has little to lose. 

Old-fashioned? Very likely. But what would you 
have? Aside from religious convictions and sacred asso- 
ciations, good taste should be exercised in controlling the 
happenings and conduct of our lives. It is hardly possible 
that Beethoven’s “ Heroic Symphony ” would give the ex- 
quisite pleasure that it does, if rendered under music hall 
conditions. ‘Ve would not appreciate the humor that 
would put a picture by Franz Hals on the “ funny page.” 
Even a newspaper has its irrevocable formulae. The cre- 
ation of a pictorial, a sculptural, or a musical masterpiece 
is undoubtedly news, but because of the restricted appeal 
of such news, the appearance of a brilliant sonnet or fugue 
would be given less display, if granted any at all, and 
would be considered less important than a divorce or 
a murder. After all, it is not fair to expect journals to 
be other than they are, since they serve up what the ma- 
jority of their readers want. As one editor defended 
himself: “We are not so much the sponsors of public 
opinion, as the reflectors of it. If we were otherwise, 
we should have to close shop.” 

Perhaps in all this there is ground for reflection even 
for Catholics. Assuredly, we are not often in conflict 
with the press, and as a general thing we are treated rather 
fairly. For one thing, relatively to the Mass and the 
Sacraments, preaching tends to become a very minor ele- 
ment in our religious practise. Then, too, because adver- 
tising is superfluous for us, we are not brought into 
familiar contact with the press. Finally, twenty centuries 
are calculated to teach us some restraint, together with 
a sense of the inanity of many things. However, a Cath- 
olic press does exist, and it exists not merely for the sake 
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»{ disseminating special news and opinion. It is also a 
means of self-protection, and as such it implies a dissatis- 
faction with certain tendencies and possibilities of secular 
ournalism. To that extent we should feel obliged to 
support this press. Criticisms of the Catholic press have 
een frequent and sometimes sharp, but critics should re- 
member that they themselves are largely to blame for the 
faults that are apparent. In all probability there is hardly 
a Catholic editor in the country who does not feel at times 
that he is carrying on a losing battle against indifference. 
\Ve should be sensible. If we supported the Catholic press, 
save it advertising, purchased its issues, in a word were 


a little enthusiastic about it, many of its faults would 


disappear. We have simply an application of the law 


of supply and demand in another direction. 


Some Humble Victims of Persecution 
J. W. Poynter 


[* the Bodleian Library at Oxford there is, amongst 
the Rawlinson manuscripts, a folio paper book which, 
amidst its dry names and figures, breathes the very spirit 
nf tragedy. It is entitled “ A List of the Roman Cath- 
jlics in the County of York in 1604.” It is merely a list, 
‘omposed by magistrates or other officials; but it brings 
the tears to one’s eyes to read it! Its cold statistics bring 
vividly before our mind’s eye the way the poor, obscure, 
and helpless Catholic laity were harried by the penal laws 
of Elizabethan and Stuart days. We are taken into, so 
to say, the very domesticities of persecution ! 

One thing which the reader at once notices is the evi- 
dence tending to show how eagerly the Catholics must 
have anticipated, at the death of Elizabeth in 1603, that 
the profession of their religion might be more possible 
under her successor, the son of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Vain hope, but obviously it was widely cherished. 

For example: At “ Burrowbridg” there was “ Henry 
Gibson aforenamed; recusant synce ye 20 of March, 
1603”; at Burton Leonard there was “ Jane Lowson, an 
sd woman in that parishe 1 yere Recusant ”; in “ Rippley 
oaroch ” there were “ Gregory Wilkinson, George Atkin- 
son, Anne, wief of William Simpson younger, Margaret, 
wief of John Geldard, Recusantes within 12 moneths 
last”; at “St. Michaell’s, Ousebridgend,” there were 
“ Richard Browne, glover, Recusant synce March, 1603 ”’; 
at “St. Lawrence parish” there was “Elizabeth Dalby, 
wedow of good estate, Recusant 1 yere, viz., sync March, 
1603”; at “ Downeholme paryshe” there was “ Elizabeth 
Hagston, spinster, a Recusant long, Jane Harland, a 
Recusant since XXV, Marcii, 1603”; in “ Wenslowe par- 
ish” there are “ Parcyrell Thompson, Jane Thompson, 
William ffosse, Kirtian Colles, Jane Emontson; noncom- 
municants since the XXVth of March, 1603.” In Grinton 
parishe ” there is a very long list of such cases, no fewer 
than twenty-three being “ noncommunicants since Easter 


1603,” and they are of various classes: “ yeoman,” “ la- 
bad > j > saan) j 
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borer, servant,’ “ wife,” “ daughter of,” and the like. 

This is merely one local list. It is obvious that Eng- 
land must have been teeming with Catholics eagerly wel- 
coming the accession of James I as a star of possible tol- 
eration. The places where such are recorded, in this one 
list alone, are: Kirby Malserd, Burrowbridge, Swetton, 
Burton Leonard, Laverton, Ripley, “ Dallahe,” Ouse- 
bridgend, Knaresborough, Marston, Staveley, Healey, 
“ Birkyn,” Spenithorne, “ Mounckfrieston,” Downholme, 
Drax, Wenslow, Brayton, Grinton, Selby, Mansfield, Fen- 
ton, Hutton Bonville, Mitton, Stokesley, “ Kighley,” Eg- 
ton, Otley, “ Thornabye,” Ilkley, Crawthorne, Abber- 
forth, Appleton-upon-Wiske, Barwick, Kirkleaventon, 
Whitkirk, Skelton, Thornhill, Britton, Rothwell, Loft- 
house, Stillingfleet, Middleton, Eastrington, Lythe, Kned- 
lington, “ Whitbie,” Assleby, Gilling, Newland, Burton, 
Howden, Eskdale, Gevendale, “ Sherif Hutton,” Good- 
manham, Overton, Ferribie, Huntingdon, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, Turington, “ Aturke.” Moreover, all sections of the 
people are represented: drapers, pedlar, tailor, laborers, 
“an old woman,” “a poor wedow,” knight, “his wief,” 
“a poore youth,” tanners, “ maid,” pewterers, cordwainers, 
shepherd, weaver, “an old poore man,” “ gent,” “ yeo- 
man,” “a workman at forge,” husbandman, as well as 
women referred to simply as wife, or daughter, of so- 
and-so. 

And the misery of all this petty persecution! The glar- 
ing feature is the torturing, by constant harassment, of 
the poor and weak. At Bondgate there were “ William 
Chanler poore, Bridget Channer his sister, John Geld- 
hart poore”; at “Roclif” there was “ Anne Barwick 
spinster, a poor maide, an old Recusant.” That last 
entry, indeed, but nine words long, betokens suffering 
enough to make the reader weep to think of it. The help- 
less old maid, alone in her village: vex her, torment her, 
she is “an old Recusant”! But such as she have had 
their reward long since. 

We need not pity Anne! nor yet the “ ffrancis Bar- 
wick being a poore man doth teach children to write & 
rede,” who is one of the recusants in “ Mynskip paroch.” 
Nor these (in the Wenslow list): “ Katheren Russell 
wedowe, Anne Waite widowe, Thomas Wilson and his 
wief Isabell, Hopps poore, Mary Wallar poore, Dorothie 
ffawcett poore, Ellen Harrison poore, Thomas Hillarie 
of Ridmor, Recusants & have been long.” Truly, the 
agents of God must have had a rich harvest in lowly places. 

At Massam there were “ John Jackson a blinde man,” 
‘“‘Jennet Johnson wedowe,” and three other “ wedowes,” 
all on the list to be followed up as “ Recusants for divers 
yeares last past and all or most of them poore.” At Easbie 
there was “ Jane Harrison spinster poor lame woman, a 
Recusant.” At Birkbie there was “ Margaret wife of 
James Parkinson of Little Smeaton, a blind woman Re- 
cusant 3 yeares.” At Skelton were several “ Recusants 
8 or 9 yeares, but poor laborers”; at Britton, several 
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“notorious Recusantes for 7 or 8 yeares last being poore 

fishermen ”; and so on, in many places, with monotonous 
pathos. ; 

Under the penal laws, Catholic schoolmasters were 
illegal. What misery must have followed all such! “ John 
Chapman scolemaster ” is on the list for “ Dacre pasture ” ; 
in the list for “ Nunkeeleing et Benholme” appears the 
mention of “a suspected scolemaster Cuthbert Belton 
[who] hath remained in ye house of Mr. Ralph Cresswell 
as a scholemaster to his children about fower monethes 
last, but came not to ye church in that time.” “ Scole- 
masters” are mentioned also at Kirkby, Burnefall, Gar- 
grave, Thorneton, and Bolton. It is needless to spend 
words on speculating on the misery these poor men must 
have endured. 

At any rate, some people reaped profit by it all! The 
record of West Runcton is “ certified by,” amongst others, 
“Charles Layton.” The Laytons were the family of that 
terrible inquisitor of the monasteries under Henry VIII, 
Richard Layton: of whom a historian records, with elo- 
quent brevity, that “ he did much to please the unlimited 
desire of the King.” 

At the very beginning of this Yorkshire record is this 
sad entry: “ Vnreverent [unreverent] receiving Matthew 
Haigh yeman [yeoman] at Easter last when he should 
have received the comunion, the bread being given him, 
did not eat it, but conveyed it into his book and likewise 
did not drink ye wine, as himselfe hath synce reported, 
but onely toke it into his mouthe.” Think of poor Mat- 
thew, torn between the law of God and the law of Caesar, 
and feebly trying his compromise. Alas! 

Eagle eyes were kept on anyone daring to speak favor- 
ably of “ Popery.” At Barwick it is recorded that there 
was “ Elizabeth Wortley an antient seruant there, she is 
thought to be a dangerous Recusant in persuading.” At 
Sherburne was “a dangerous Recusant, Agnes Rawson, 
wedow.” At Stokesley was “ Cristofer Hutchinson a re- 
setter of strange persons suspected.” At Hinderwell, 
record is made of “Seducer, Dorothie Menville of 
Vethorpe an obstinate Recusant doth allure others of 
meanor sort to forbeare to come to ye churche.” At 
Assleby was “ William Craven, a pestilent seducer of 
others & a comon intelligencer.” 

Romance and love, however, cannot be kept out. At 
“ Bransbie ” we find record of “ Secret mariage: Richard 
Cholmley Esquier maryed with Mary Hungate in the 
presence of John Wilson, William Martin, Huge Hope & 
Christopher Danyell in a fell with a popishe priest, as 
they here [hear].” Picture the lovers meeting secretly the 
“ popishe priest ” “ in a fell,” plighting their life-vows be- 
fore God, him and the witnessing friends, and going 
home. Love and the peril of death! 

The list, indeed, has many entries showing what care 
was taken to track down “ Popish” marriages and bap- 
tisms. At “ Naburne parishe,” “ George Palmes knighte 
and Ladye Katherine his wife have been called by way 
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of Sitacons into the Consistorie courte at Yorke to prove 
their mariage, vehemently suspected to have been mar- 
ried by some popishe priest.” At Bubwith, “ Secret 
mariage: John Barker was married when and where is 
not knowen.” And so on. 

Here we must conclude our glance at this dry but 
pathetic old record. Not only on the tree at Tyburn 
glorious though it was with the blood of martyrs for faith 
did those true and loyal to God make their witness. Think 
of the obscure, quiet sufferings, year in, year out, of thou 
sands all over England! 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


The Test Movement 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Because I vigorously point out what I consider a limitation 
and possibly a danger in tests (call them “averaged” rather than 
“ standardized”), I hope I am not to be taken as entirely op- 
posed to them, especially if used as Father Furfey has described 
in his communication, “The Test Movement,” that appeared in 
the issue of America for March 29. I am trying hard to un- 
derstand what these averaged tests really are and what effect 
their universal use is likely to have. Even the testers themselves 
do not shrink from stronger expressions than I used. “ Well 
earned criticism,” says Kohs, “has already been launched against 
our blind utilization of correlation formule and of transmutation 
tables and our incessant worship of the normal curve fetish.” 
(“Intelligence Measurement,” p. 100). It is the normal curve 
or average that I was discussing. 

I hope that my fears are groundless. In the article, March 1, 
“A Cult of the Average,” on which Father Furfey comments, 
my purpose was to show that mental tests substitute averages 
for ideals. My contention was that teachers work for examina- 
tions and may be satisfied when their class passes the average, 
which is all the tests offer. Father Furfey quotes my words, 
“The teacher looks forward to a test, to an average, and may 
be satisfied with that,” and he goes on to say that the tests sep- 
arate the dull, the average and the exceptional pupils. True, and 
so does an examination based on the ideal. In determining the 
grade of heat it may not matter much whether we begin with 
boiling point, or freezing point or with a middle point, but in 
education, as in morals, the ideal has always prevailed, and seems 
to be needed to inspire. The school or individual that is satisfied 
to be as good as others will go backward rather than forward. 

Take the very example offered by Father Furfey. He speaks 
of a college where “almost every undergraduate plays football.” 
There is no average there, no normal curve! We are presented 
with an ideal test. If football players of colleges were stand- 
ardized or averaged, it would. be found that not ten in every 
hundred were more than spectators or cheerers. May all other 
schools, shamed by so low a rating, be stimulated to reach thirty, 
or sixty, or even a hundred fold, and so outrival this splendid 
showing ! 

If I do not misunderstand him, Father Furfey would seem 
to be satisfied with the average standard for the average pupil. 
Tests are not infallible, and I would have every boy and gir! 
have as good an opportunity in Latin and Greek as his under- 
graduates have in football. France imposes those languages on 
all its students. They profit by grammatical training and in use 
of the vernacular and have no avenue of success prematurely 
closed to them. 

Discontent with the average has been the cause of all reform 
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and progress in the individual and im the multitude. Will average 
tests in grades, in high school, in colleges, in business, make the 
easily reached average the ideal? I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Edison by his unaveraged questions was. nearer the truth. At 
least he produced much discontent. So perhaps have I, in more 
than twenty years of teaching and of testing. I have sometimes 
given more than twenty written tests in one year. By them I was 
able to rate my own class, though I could not compare them with 
others or with the average. Such a comparison might have 
shamed me, or then it might have satisfied me with just beating 
the average. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Francis P. Donne ty, S.J. 


Journalistic Accuracy 
lo the Bditor of AMERICA: 

“ Journalistic Inaccuracy,” an editorial in the issue of AMERICA 
for March 29, calls for an answer, even from so humble a news- 
paper man as myself. I know nothing of the instance cited in 
that editorial, but I do object to your opening statement that 
the modern newspaper retains features which would wreck an 
ordinary business. This may be true of some papers, but I 
wager they are a very small minority. 

The average man little appreciates how-meticulous is the general 
run of newspaper men. They strive for facts, they preach 
accuracy, accuracy, accuracy; and in every daily newspaper shop 
hundreds of so called news items never see the light of print 
because they are not verified. And I do not think, if you make 
a careful investigation, that you will find the newspaper men 
the offenders. Nine times out of ten it is the informant, someone 
who has an ax to grind. 

In this city, some months ago, my friends and coreligionists 
made up a list of men they solemnly said were Klansmen. My 
experience with these men taught me one thing for a certainty— 
in matters of great controversy no two persons will see the 
same thing the same way. 

We were watching men go into a Klan meeting one night, I 
was there as a reporter. I carefully took the names of those 
I actually saw, and I printed their names. But my good friends 
swelled the number by about 150 names. Now I had every 
reason to believe my friends saw these men, but I was responsible, 
and I alone, to my superiors. I disregarded their names and 
printed only what I saw. 

I lost friends over that incident, for a few weeks anyway. It 
was some time later that we all in this town learned that of 
those 150 names given to me, fewer than fifty actually went 
into that hall. My friends made the mistake of making note 
of everyone seen in that vicinity. They admitted their mistake. 
Even to this day a bitter enmity exists between one prominent 
Protestant and some of my Catholic friends, because his name 
was used so carelessly. 

My point is this. Suppose I had used these names, and been 
proved inaccurate. Would the fault have been entirely mine? 
No, but the very men who unintentionally, I hope, tried to mislead 
me, would be the first scornfully to say: “O that’s newspaper 
talk.” 

As your editorial says, inaccuracy in minor details is un- 
avoidable. We deal with human nature, and human nature some- 
how has not got over the habit of making mistakes. And 
newspaper men make mistakes as well as bookkeepers, or mer- 
chants, or professional men. When the bookkeeper makes a 
mistake the error is caught in someone’s bill and only the irate 
husband and chagrined employer, yes, and the unfortunate book- 
keeper, know of it. When the merchant makes a mistake he 
makes good the loss if he is caught, or if he is honest he gives 
a little better measure next time. If the doctor makes a mistake, 
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the patient dies; the lawyer’s mistake is rectified in an appeal 
by the opposing side. 

But if the newspaper man makes a mistake it is printed for 
10,000, 40,000 or 100,000 readers, as the case may be. The trouble 
is you know more of newspaper men’s mistakes because they 
are broadcast. I cannot remember where anyone says of the 
medical profession generally that mistakes are habitual and last- 
ing; or that there are no accurate bookkeepers. 

Your mention of numbers at a reception is true. Papers often 
do exaggerate. But how many people, promoting some sort of a 
meeting, actually give the newspaper reporter the true numbers? 
Very few. 

I have had reputable Knights of Columbus, reputable Masons, 
ministers of certain denominations, men in all walks of life, give 
me reports of meetings and deliberately double the number in 
attendance. Harmless, they may say. Perhaps, but it is a very 
bad habit, and folk who lie about small mtaters are very apt 
to mislead reporters on matters of more importance. 

One may retort that all this is true and all the more reason 
for the newspaper to be more careful. I agree. And the news- 
paper is more careful. You write about its “ incurable inaccuracy ” 
which would wreck an ordinary business. I answer that if some 
other business houses were in the newspaper game, and made 
the mistakes they do, they would “go broke” paying libel judg- 
ments the first month in business. 

St. Joseph, Mo. A. B. 


Our Negro Apostolate Neglected 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Our thanks are due to A. O. for his letter, “ Forgetting Our 
Indian and Negro Work,” in America for March 22, in which 
he calls our attention to the collections taken up by the wealthiest 
dioceses of the country in behalf of the missionary work among 
the Indians and Negroes. There are three Catholic Negro boys 
attending the Union Baptist College here. These boys are from 
the North. They have been compelled to enter this non-Catholic 
institution because they cannot secure a higher education in 
any Catholic College of the East. These boys are compelled 


‘to attend the chapel exercises of the Baptist services on Sundays. 


A. O. tells us of a Richmond Church which contributed $12,500 
last year to the Baptist Home Missions. I remember reading 
the report of a Catholic Church in a great diocese of the West. 
The Church income was over $90,000. The offering of that 
church that year to the Indian and Negro collection was $10.00! 

Cardinals Dougherty, Hayes and Archbishop Curley, in their 
appeal this year which was read in the church in behalf of the 
Indian and Negro, stressed an important point, viz: that we neglect 
the latter to our peril; that we must not forget the power of the 
Negro vote which, millions strong, one day will be cast for or 
against us in national elections. Of all the religious groups in 
America, we have contributed the least to the Negroes’ struggle 
for betterment. 

If the non-Catholic groups denied them admission to their 
colleges and universities, at least they provided seats of learning 


. for them. 7 


Next year there will be held at Rome a great missionary ex- 
hibition of the efforts made by the Catholic peoples of the earth 
to carry the message of Christ’s love to the “other sheep.” Doubt- 
less, America will put her best foot forward so that she will 
not be represented unworthily. However, if the story of the 
three Catholic Negro boys driven into a Protestant institution 
for an education is typical of American conditions generally, it 
were better for us to stay home that year, lest somebody ask 
embarrassing questions. 


Richmond. A. R. 
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Religion and the School 

DDRESSING a Keligious Conference of college 

executives some months ago, President Burton of 
the University of Michigan, remarked, “It could never 
have occurred to the minds of the Fathers of this Repub- 
lic, that you and I today should seriously think that a 
public educational system must be irreligious or even non- 
religious.” Dr. Burton here gives utterance to a plain 
inference from the history of the first American settle- 
ments, from Jamestown and Plymouth, down to the gath- 
ering of the Constitutional Convention in 1787. For the 
schools which the Fathers knew were neither “ irreligious ” 
nor “non-religious.” Pro Christo et Ecclesia, for Christ 
and the Church, was once the ideal at Harvard, and the 
motto well expressed the purpose of the first Americans 
in founding schools for their children. Obviously, then, 
the typical American school, that which most completely 
attains the ideal of the founders of the Republic, is not 
the modern public school, a system of comparatively mod- 
ern growth in the United States, but the school which 
vives due recognition to the place of religion in education 
and in life. 

It was not indifference to religion, much less hostility, 
which led the framers of the Constitution to make no pro- 
vision for the continuance of the colonial school. “ None 
could hold religion more in reverence,” writes the vener- 
able Story, “than the framers of the Constitution.” For, 
he continues in a splendid paragraph: 

The promulgation of the great doctrines of religion, the being, 
the attributes, and providence of one Almighty God; the respon- 
sibility to Him for all our actions, founded upon moral account- 
ability; a future state of rewards and punishments ; the cultivation 
of all the personal, social and benevolent virtues—these can 


never be a matter of indifference to any well-ordered community. 
It is, indeed, difficult to conceive how any civilized society can 
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well exist without them. And, at all events, it is impossible for 
those who believe in the truth of Christianity, as a Divine Revela- 
tion, to doubt that it is the especial duty of government to foster 
and encourage it among all the citizens. (“A Familiar Exposi- 
tion of the Constitution,” p. 260). 

Hence, while they fully appreciated the importance of 
religion, and knew that religious training must begjn in 
youth, the framers of the Constitution did not dream that 
the local communities would ever yield to a non-religious 
or irreligious influence imported from abroad, which 
would divorce religion from education. As President 
Burton says, the pdssibility did’ not occur to them, and 
it was not until all were in their graves that the new 
system began to obtain a place in public life. And in his 
Farewell Address, the greatest among them warned his 
fellow-citizens that the blessings of a free government 
could not long endure without morality, and bade them 
guard against “ the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion.” 

Yet to what extent can the school from which the 
teaching of religion is by law excluded, be effective in 
training a generation in morality and in proper apprecia- 
tion of the duties of citizenship in a representative democ- 
racy? Can we debar a majority of our children from the 
opportunity of securing an education in religion, and then 
hid them evolve into a generation reverencing religion and 
morality, and respecting all lawful authority in the State? 
To ask that is to demand what is morally impossible. If 
Washington and the Fathers were right, those who 
identify the preservation of the public school “ irreligious 
or non-religious ” with the preservation of the Republic, 
are wrong. 


Personal Liberty Abused 
T the Albany hearings on what has been called “ the 
pure books bill,” the publishers and booksellers of 
the East were present in full force. Loudly but not con- 
vincingly, they argued their case. The adoption of this 
bill, they said, would put a new dent in the already bat- 


’ tered palladium of our ancient liberties; in fact, it would 


spell the end of all our liberties, particular and collective. 
Freedom would shriek again, as she did at the demise of 
Kosciusko, and then curl up to die. They take themselves 
seriously, these book-sellers. 

3ut this personal liberty plea is wearing thin. Many 
who use it appear to think that it means a vested and 
inviolate right to do whatever they feel inclined to do. 
In the old days, the liquor-trade, controlled or owned by 
morons of Oriental ancestry, used to defend the lawless 
saloon and the vicious resort by appeals to “ American 
ideals of personal liberty.” They never uttered a word 
that was not prompted by a tender thought for Old Glory, 
and they did infinitely more to bring about the Eighteenth 
Amendment than any Prohibitionist that ever came out 
of Westerville, Ohio. Even today one feels that the advo- 
cate of personal liberty who, as he clings to a lamp post 
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0 maintain an approximately perpendicular position, tear- 
‘ully asks if this is what we fought the war for, utters 
in argument that is subject to a destructive discount. A 
speech interrupted by hiccups is a singularly unconvincing 
‘orm of oratory. 

By grace of the New York Central, our publishers and 
book sellers arrived at Albany right side up, and pre- 
pared to do battle for personal liberty. If these people 
had ever made one honest effort to suppress pornography, 
if they had at any time given the slightest sign that they 
understood the difference between freedom to print, which 
is protected by the Constitution, and licentiousness, which 
is banned by it, their high-keyed protestations might have 
claimed a respectful hearing. But they did not bare un- 
tainted breasts. They were not thinking of “ constitu- 
tional rights,” but were asking protection for a traffic in 
comparison with which the overlordship of a disorderly 
saloon is eminently respectable. 

As this is the third occasion on which a “ pure books 
bill’ has been introduced, the publishers and booksellers 
have been served with all due notice. They and the New 
York newspapers are doing their best to bring about a 
stringent censorship, and they may succeed. Meanwhile 
parents with a proper sense of responsibility for their 
children, will exercise severe censorship over the printed 
matter which comes into the home. One glance at the 
corner newsstand suffices to show the need. 


“Votes for Women” 

HE “votes for women’ Amendment does not 

appear to have fulfilled the high hopes entertained in 
some quarters. During the campaign for the Nineteenth 
Amendment, it was argued that the only way of reform- 
ing “ politics,” that vast field of corruption, was to give 
woman the vote. Women, it was explained, were 
naturally more high-minded, more virtuous, more public- 
spirited, than men. Their gentle and uplifting influence 
would leaven the whole mass, politicians and all. Voting- 
booths would be removed from the livery stable and the 
back-room of the former grog-shop, to the schoolhouse. 
Election officials would no longer smoke, chew, or keep 
a bottle of wood-alcohol at hand, to aid them in under- 
standing the eligibility rules. The “heeler” would dis- 
appear in the wake of the professional candidate and 
bribery would become obsolete. For only our best and 
our noblest would seek and be chosen for office. 

That was five years ago, and in prospect the picture was 
alluring. But in sober fact, it would be difficult to single 
out one abuse which has been eliminated from the political 
game by the entrance of lovely woman. On the con- 
trary, some of the so called weaker sex have shown them- 
selves able to teach old politicians new tricks, and since 
1920, to indulge in a post hoc ergo propter hoc reflection, 
the country has witnessed the worst political scandals in 
its history. It is not suggested that the game has become 
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more grimy because women now have the vote. It is sub- 
mitted, however, that with the vote accorded them, the 
game has not become less grimy. 

The truth is that many women are scarcely aware that 
they have the vote. Others are mere “ repeaters”; they 
follow the lead of the male members of the family, or the 
suggestion of the last lecturer at the Tuesday club. Not 
a few “play politics” under the old rules formulated in 
the first era of popular government. An official volume 
“Woman Suffrage and Politics” by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt and Miss Nettie Rogers enshrines a pettiness 
and bitterness, along with a lack of common sense and 
elementary justice, rarely equalled in any political screed 
issued by the old-line politicians. As assessors of 
political values and as voters, women by no means show 
a marked superiority over men, and in some respects are 
still their inferiors. 

What the Nineteenth Amendment did above all else 
was to add to the number of voters without the recom- 
pense of an addition to the number of intelligent voters. 
The emphasis was laid upon mass rather than upon qual- 
ity, thereby strengthening the delusion that infallibility 
necessarily resides in a political majority. Of course, now 
that they have the franchise, women should learn to use 
it properly. Possibly their good example might react 
favorably upon the rest of the electorate. 


“ Rebellion” in the South 

WRITER in a Southern journal of some years and 

reputation, the New Orleans Times-Picayune, de- 
cries the tendency now popular among politicians and 
short-sighted social workers, to find a cure for every ill 
in Federal legislation. They believe, thinks this writer, 
that the American people “can march forward only by 
‘lying down on the Government.’” Should a joint be- 
come dislocated, a golden salve from the Federal treasury 
is at once indicated, and any crippled community is forth- 
with advised to apply to Washington. But “as the peo- 
ple lean more heavily upon the Government the Govern- 
ment leans more heavily upon them.” For Federal reme- 
dies come high, and a huge army of specialists and nurses 
is required for their administration. In the end the 
disease is aggravated, and the people, accustomed to call 
the Government to do what they themselves should do, 
have lost much of the power of self-government and self- 
control. 

All this doctrine is beyond reproach. Nowhere should 
it be more warmly defended than in the South, once the 
home of men who championed, some of them to an ex- 
treme degree, the constitutional independence of the 
States. Hence it is somewhat discouraging to be con- 
fronted with a manifesto such as was recently sent abroad 
from Montgomery, Alabama. This document contains 
a plea for the enactment of the Sterling-Reed Federal 
education bill, for legislation abating child-labor in the 
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States, and for other measures which threaten to invade 
the reserved rights and duties of the States. As Mont- 
gomery was the first capital of the Southern Confederacy, 
and the city in which Jefferson Davis delivered his stir- 
ring First Message, a document which could be read with 
profit today by the factions which would utterly wipe out 
the lines between the States, it will at once appear that 
the times have indeed changed since Sumter and Appomat- 
tox. But the change is not attributable to a deeper realiza- 
tion of the true spirit of the South. As former Senator 
Williams of Mississippi once said, in criticism of the pro- 
posal to clothe the Federal Government with power over 
the local schools, Southerners who favor the Sterling- 
Reed education bill, either have not read it, or are false 
to every principle for which the South fought and died. 

One need not be a follower of rebellion, real or alleged, 
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to share the uneasiness of the New Orleans editor. He is 
merely expressing the fact that while the Federal Govern- 
ment has its own rights and duties, the vast mass of 
unenumerated rights and powers are reserved, under the 
States respectively, or to the people. If child-labor is 
a curse in the South, or if the schools are not receiving 
proper support, it is the duty of the Southern States, not 
of the Federal Government, to apply a remedy. Negli. 
gence opens the way to an increase of centralization anc 
new attacks upon the Constitution. On more than one 
occasion has the Supreme Court declared that the 
preservation of these State rights and duties, unimpaired 
and uninvaded, is essential to our constitutional form of 
government. But what is the Constitution to a parcel o{ 
lobbyists and politicians who in the Sterling-Reed anc 
similar “ fifty-fifty ” schemes, sense new sources of influ- 
ence and revenue? 


Dramatics 


Plays of the Spring 

OST of us have gone to the theatre too often this 

season. There have been more good plays to see 
than we have been offered for many years past, and we 
were canny enough to fear that the same high average 
of excellence might not be maintained next winter. So 
we have gone while the going was good, with the inevitable 
result that toward spring we began to get blasé and ex- 
tremely critical. That was the psychological time to offer 
us something “ different "—something highly amusing; 
and the clever young band of producers at the Province- 
town Playhouse saw their opportunity and rose to it. An 
inspired soul among them suggested that they revive ane 
of the smashing New York successes of seventy-five or a 
hundred years ago—the sort of melodrama our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers cheered and wept over when 
they were youngsters. The Provincetown players 
promptly followed this suggestion by reviving “ Fashion,” 
a sensational success on the New York stage in 1845. This 
play they put on with an amazingly faithful imitation of 
the original settings, costumes and stage direction. Best 
of all, they reproduced the acting of that period, and gave 
us the stiffly heroic, wooden-faced soldier lover, the lan- 
euishing heroine, who droops all over the stage as well as 
on her lover’s shoulder, the villain who plots in loud stage 
asides, and who in turn is warmly hissed by the audience, 
entering joyously in the spirit of the old play. 

From the critical viewpoint of today there couldn’t be 
anything much worse in the way of craftsmanship than 
this crude drama of old New York “ society,” with its 
platitudes, its absurdities, its utter artificiality. But it 
gives us a vivid idea of the sort of thing our forbears 
liked, and we enjoy it today exactly as much as they did 
then, even though we are convulsed with laughter over 


the scenes and songs that made them weep. The “ inci- 
dental music,” by the way, is one of the strong attractions 
of the revival. At the critical moment in every scene a 
leading character abruptly departs from that scene to walk 
down to the footlights and render a favorite ditty of the 
period. The French maid gives us “ The Gypsy’s Warn- 
ing,” the persecuted heroine illumines the darkest moments 
of her life by warbling “ Come, Birdie, Come” and “ The 
Heart Bowed Down,” while the soldier hero’s love song. 
“ Down by the River Side,” leaves few dry eyes. 

Anna Cora Mowatt, the author of “ Fashion,” has been 
in her grave for almost half a century; but-she might well 
turn over there if she could hear the merry laughter with 
which the frivolous audiences of 1924 receive the heroic 
situations, the uplifting sentiments, and the saccharine 
sentimentality of her play. Yet not one line of “ Fashion ” 
is burlesqued by the clever young players who are inter- 
preting it in this year of our Lord, nor is there much 
change in the hearts of the audience. We admire virtue 
no less than our ancestors did, and we respond as quickly 
as they did to beauty of character. But the technique of 
the drama has certainly changed during the past eighty 
years, and one of the best opportunities the New York 
stage has given us this season is that of comparing the old 
traditions with the new. 

The revival has been such a success that after a few 
weeks at the Provincetown Playhouse “ Fashion” was 
moved to the Greenwich Village Theatre, where it has 
settled down for what certainly deserves to be a long sum- 
mer run. As usual, a number of gifted amateurs have 
swung into the professional limelight through the oppor- 
tunities given them. The entire company is good, but in 
the judgment of the writer the outstanding work is that 
of Perry Ivins as the “heavy father,” Walter Abel as 
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the soldier lover, Mary Morris as the persecuted heroine, 
and Mary Young as the sweet young belle of seventeen. 

Another spring attraction is Mrs. Fiske in “ Helena’s 
Boys,” a play dramatized by Ida Lublenski Ehrlich from 
a short story by Mary Brecht Pulver. On the opening 
night a large and brilliant audience laughed and wept over 
this play and left the theatre with beaming faces, having 
had a thoroughly enjoyable evening. But for some reason 
the clever comedy failed to please the majority of the press 
critics, and the play is having a struggle to survive that 
catastrophe. Possibly it is not sufficiently ultra-modern 
in tone to please its exacting detractors, but the briefest 
synopsis will prove it is at least up-to-date. 

Helena is the forty-year-old widowed mother of two 
sons who are bitten by the radical philosophy of our day. 
They and the college chum they bring to their mother’s 
home talk the most arrant and extreme nonsense about 
self-expression, individualism, trial marriages and the 
like. They are convinced that they are iconoclasts. They 
are ready and willing to tear the world to pieces and build 
it up again. Their girl friends listen to this talk with rap- 
ture. Their mother hears it with horror. Nothing she 
says influences her sons. From their viewpoint, she sim- 
ply “ doesn’t understand.” She desires to marry again, 
an entirely worthy second husband, middle-aged, conserva- 
tive, affectionate, intelligent. But she dares not tell her 
sons of her plans. Notwithstanding all their theories of 
freedom for themselves and their friends, they would be 
scandalized to the soul to have their mother re-marry. 
She has them, therefore she has enough. 

Realizing the peril of the radical ideas they are ex- 
pounding, the mother makes an effort to save them. She 
abruptly professes to be a convert to all their theories, to 
believe what they believe, to be prepared to live as “ free- 
ly’ as some of their friends live. In the play’s biggest 
scene she even pretends to be intoxicated because that 
is one of the “ privileges” the boys claim; she talks the 
wildest radicalism; she enthusiastically assures her older 
son that she is prepared to enter upon a trial marriage 
with the man she loves. 

The horror of such sentiments from the lips of his still 
young and attractive mother brings the son to his senses. 
He protests, begs her to reconsider; he is in a nightmare. 
She is surprised, incredulous, puzzled. He has converted 
her, she tells him. Doesn’t he want her to live “ freely,” 
when he thinks freedom is so beautiful? The boy breaks 
down. He realizes now what unforgiveable nonsense he 
has been talking. Won’t his mother please, please get 
married and continue her beautiful conservative life? His 
radical chum and the two girls they love have learned a 
similar lesson. The curtain falls on a chastened younger 
generation, badly jolted by the discovery that their theories 
of life won’t stand up under a real test. If this is a 
“reactionary spirit” in the play, as several of the critics 
loudly proclaimed, let’s have more of the reactionary 
spirit. Mrs. Fiske’s work is flawless, and Reggie Sheffield 
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has made the hit of his career as the radical, older son. 

The first act of “ Nancy Anne,” the Harvard Prize 
Play by Dorothy Howard, is about as badly written and 
as badly played as any first act could be. Even Francine 
Larrimore, a most attractive little star, cannot save it— 
so badly are its scenes over-acted by the four aunts who 
are supposed to represent New York society. Poor New 
York society! It has much to live down, but certainly 
nothing so appalling as these four aunts ever found a 
foothold in it. The rest of the play improves a bit; but 
it is an artificial product at the best and though Miss 
Larrimore works hard she cannot make its situations con- 
vincing. The one highlight in the production is the acting 
of Clare Weldon, who as Billie Claredge, an actress out 
of a job, has a human role and makes the most of it. 

Another prize play, accepted by the public with equal 
resignation, is the Chautauqua product, “ Across the 
Street,” by Richard A. Purdy, with Robert Emmett Keane 
as the star. In this drama a young editor who can’t edit 
secretly changes “ jobs” with a young merchant who is 
no good in business but is a great journalist. The news- 
paper is across the street from the shop and each young 
man makes a great success of the other’s enterprise, while 
not a soul in either “shop” suspects what is going on. 
(Isn’t the modern drama simply wonderful?) Young 
Keane acts very well the role of the youth who cannot 
edit but who has business genius. But he cannot keep 
the play’s loose joints from rattling badly. 

Four authors have collaborated on “Sweet Seven- 
teen,” the play in which John Henry Mears is presenting 
his daughter, Marian, to the public. One wonders what 
would have happened if more authors had been called in. 
At the same time one understands Mr. Mears’ desire to 
star his gifted daughter. She is an extremely pretty and 
clever little actress, and she works every minute; but Mr. 
Mears must find a real play for her before she can be 
seriously considered. The impression one gets from 
“ Sweet Seventeen ” is that, instead of collaborating, the 
four authors sat around and found fault with one another. 

In “ The Outsider ”” Dorothy Brandon has given us a 
play that holds up beautifully during the first two acts 
and abruptly disintegrates at the end of the third act. 
However, the play is then so nearly over that the audi- 
ence departs in a forgiving spirit, cheered by the memory 
of the excellent work done by Lionel Atwill, the star, 
and his leading woman, Katharine Cornell. This is the 
play in which Atwill as Anton Ragatzky, a doctor outside 
of the regular medical field, is able through an invention 
of his own to cure forms of hip disease considered incur- 
able by established physicians. They brand him as a 
quack, but he cures the lame daughter of the greatest of 
them all when her father and his distinguished associates 
have failed to help her. There is drama in the play, and 
a good love interest—but an immediate operation should 
be performed on that lame third act. 

ELIzABETH JORDAN. 


























































































A REQUEST 
Ye little winds, I pray ye go 
And leave behind wild Banna’s wave; 
When dewy night comes dropping low 
Then keen around young Danny’s grave. 


’Tis he did love your salty breath, 

And when ye came with mist and rain; 
But never with the scent of heath 

Ye’ll meet him on the roads again. 


No more his eye will seek the lark 
Nor catch the primrose smiles in May; 

No more he’ll watch the white-sailed bark, 
Nor dream of countries far away. 


The sweetest tune that ye might play 
Among the hedges that he knew 
He'll never hear; for ’tis today 
The Heaven’s choirs he’s list’ning to. 


Joun P. Barron. 


REVIEWS 

The Fabulous Forties, 1840-1850. A Presentation of Private 
Life. By Meape MINNIGERODE. New York: G. F. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

My Crystal Ball. Reminiscences by ExizaBerH MARBuRY. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 

Here are two entertaining records of two very entertaining 

ew York periods. The sophisticates of the present are supposed 
to survey the first of these and “gasp at the absurdity of it all.” 
But should they? The writer sets out “to apprehend a little of 
the mentality, of the intellectual point of view, of the daily 
manners of the people” of the decade. Not all he finds comes 
up to what today is supposed to be the standard of manners and 
men. Even so, there is much that sober thought might wish could 
be restored to afford a remedy, or a counterbalance for the killing 
rush of everyday existence and the restless, disgruntled, demoral- 
izing general public condition at present. 

Miss Marbury came on the scene in the decade immediately 
following the “Fabulous,” and her page from old New York 
accentuates the regret for the passing of those quiet, attractive 


days and the people we are asked to believe were “quaint com- . 


binations of the sublime and the ridiculous.” In the period be- 
tween then and now her international activities have given her 
an unusual contact with the celebrities, the literature, the drama 
and the politics of the times. From this she gathers her 
reminiscences. Neither volume has an index, which is a drawback 
since both have so many sidelights of general historical values. 


7. ¥. -E. 


History of Christian Education. Vol. |. By Pierre J. 
Marigue, Ph.D. New York: Fordham University Press. $2.00. 

This first volume of a scholarly, accurate and comprehensive 
survey of Christian education bears everywhere the stamp of 
authority and is the result of years of research and the fruit of 
long experience in actual classroom work. The first volume, to 
be followed by several others on the same topic, deals with 
the subject from the days of the Roman Empire to the fifteenth 
century. In its first part, the author sketches the background in 
which Christianity exercised its educative and transforming power, 
the Roman world, and brings us down to the inroads of the bar- 
barians. Dr. Marique here shows the Church developing her 
splendid work in the schools and initiating a sound pedagogical 
system in the teaching and preaching of the Fathers of the Churth. 
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In the second part of his history, the author reviews at length 
the educative and civilizing influences energizing in the medieva! 
period. Here are splendid chapters and sections on monasticism. 
the Carlovingian revival, feudalism, the Crusades, the rise of 
city life and of national languages and literatures, the religiou: 
orders, and the social, economic and industrial conditions of the 
Middle Ages. Two fine studies, “ Scholasticism and Mysticism ’ 
and “Medieval Universities,” close the volume. Dr. Mariqu: 
is a guide whom the reader may implicitly trust. He writes dow: 
to his facts with a colorful sobriety of style, with keen analys; 

and method, and the genuine scholar’s regard for accuracy an: 
truth. He does not confine himself to a jejune roll call of schoo! 

masters or to the compilation of a textbook. For him educatio: 
is something larger. He studies it in the industrial arts, in tl 

agricultural and social evolution, and in the Christian atmo: 

phere of the times. Numerous illustrations, maps, marginal not: 

and bibliography furnish the student with valuable critical a; 

paratus. Dr. Marique’s book was needed. CR 





Pilgrim Paths in Latin Lands. By Dom Bene Camm, OS! 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $190.00. 

Dom Bede Camm is a practised hand at description of fo: 
eign lands, and at extracting from what he sees the last fain: 
savor of spiritual quality. He has here brought together int 
a beautifully printed, bound and illustrated volume in larg: 
format, the pieces of imaginative description he has penned ove: 
a long space of years. Naturally, it is to the shrines of hi: 
own great order he first and most sympathetically turns for in 
spiration. Subiaco, first home of St. Benedict, father of monks 
and Montecassino, his deathplace, and starting point of so many 
heroic expeditions, come first in the author’s affection. To them 
he has returned again and each time has seen more deeply into 
the spiritual meaning of those nursing homes of devotion and 
learning. But the author knows more than these. Rome, Roca- 
madour, Ronciglione, Sainte Foy de Conques, Canneto, Gallinarc 
are sweet to the ear and dear to the memory. In this book are 
all the heroisms, obscurities, sufferings, triumphs of the saints 
of God. It is the kind of a book that adorns the library table 
and the living room of Christian homes. W. P. 





The Mystical Element of Religion as Studied in St. Cath- 
erine of Genoa and her Friends. By Baron von Hucer. Two 
volumes. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. $12.00. 

Two massive volumes proclaim more strikingly than the title 
that this is not an ordinary life of a saint; as the reader who 
braves the formidable and somewhat Teutonic compound of 
scripture, theology, philosophy and science will soon perceive, it 
is an exhaustive and very modern investigation of the rattonale 
of mysticism. What a pity, one is inclined to exclaim in the face 
of such extraordinary labor and erudition, that grave exception 
must be taken to many of the doctrinal statements with which 
the work abounds. Here if anywhere was needed the safeguard 
of censorship; although the author speaks of himself as “one 
who would be a proudly devoted and faithful son of the Roman 
Church,” there is no sign of the requisite Episcopal approbation 
enjoined, even for laymen, in Canon 1385 of the Code. It would 
be impossible within these limits to enumerate in any detail the 
reasons for the conviction that this work is unsound. But a 
few references may give some faint idea of the constant tendenc} 
to minimize Catholic doctrine and to surrender to the viewpoint 
of rationalism. Thus in I. 266, without explaining the Saint’s 
expression, he cites her as holding “the glorious God is the whole 
essence of things both visible and invisible.” This is to labe 
her as a pantheist. In I. 294, he speaks of her doctrine on Purga- 
tory, and emphasizes her teaching in II. 39 as “ Heaven, Purga- 
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tory and Hell are thus not places as well as states, nor do they 
begin only in the beyond; they are states alone and begin al- 
ready here.” And in II. 215, he tells of what “her last simpli- 
ication consists.” How all this squares with the wording of 
Benedict XII in the definition “ Benedictus Deus” we must leave 
to the authorities. This moreover is to be carefully noted. The 
author not only cites these and like passages from the vita of 
the Saint, but he clearly approves of and emphasizes their literal 
sense; whereas if the context and circumstances be considered, 
they may bear a truly orthodox interpretation. The fundamental 
fact in the Baron’s theory of mysticism is given in II. 338, 390. 
From the lavish use of the capital letter, it is evident that the 
writer insists on an immediate sense perception of God Himself; 
and in consequence no one who is familiar with the Encyclical 
on Modernism can fail to recognize that the peculiar fides therein 
condemned is identical with the doctrine of Baron von Hugel. 
A doubt indeed may arise whether such isolated texts reveal 
the real mind of the author. But one who reads the work will 
very soon admit that these are a most inadequate expression of 
the extreme and daring position assumed by the author in things 
Catholic. To hold then that Baron von Hugel is no safe guide 
either in mysticism or in Faith is to indulge in the superfluous 
a 


Tobacco and Mental Efficiency. By-M. V. O'SHEA. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

This amusing little volume tabulates the results of an intensive 
study conducted under the direction of Professor O’Shea, chiefly 
in the psychological laboratory of the University of Wisconsin. 
The findings are that while for some people tobacco is good, for 
others it is very bad. This conclusion does not flame upon the 
world in a burst of novelty; still it is satisfying to know that 
another common opinion can be demonstrated scientifically. Prob- 
ably the most interesting points of this study are found in the 
obiter dicta. From one of them we learn that Hobbes, of Great 
Leviathan fame, smoked thirteen pipes every evening before re- 
tiring. As a result of this devastating practise, he was cut off 
untimely in his ninety-second year. Dr. Johnson did not smoke, 
although some claim that he did, but like Napoleon who was a 
non-smoker, he occasionally took snuff. Poets, scientists and 
literary men are marked victims for the weed. The list includes 
Milton, Byron, Keats, Pope, Burns, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Browning, Rossetti, Morris, Dryden, Goldsmith, Scott, Moore, 
Tennyson, Holmes, Paley, Porson, Gibbon, Fielding, Butler, Gar- 
rick, Addison, Steele, Swift, Hogarth, Jenner, Huxley, Darwin, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Lamb, Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, Meredith, 
Stevenson, and Hawthorne. Washington and Grant were smokers, 
but Lincoln and Roosevelt were not, and Ruskin hated those who 
“pollute the pure air of morn with cigar smoke.” Lamb, once 
“a fierce smoker of tobacco,” later gave up the habit, comparing 
himself to “a volcano burned out, and emitting only now and 
then a casual puff.” He thought his chronic infirmities due to the 
pipe, but Carlyle says the cause was his “insuperable proclivity 


to gin.” Mark Twain’s rule was never to smoke while asleep or 


at meals. P. L. B. 





Woodrow Wilson—A Character Study. By Rosert Epwarps 
Anntn. New York: Dodd Mead Company. $2.50. 

Since this volume is not a biography, it begins with Princeton 
and Wilson’s career there. There is not a page spent upon fam- 
ily, boyhood, remarkable sayings, indications of character in 
early years or any of the other familiar approaches to life-studies. 
Robert Annin begins with the brilliant college professor and ends 
with the retired president. His book was finished before Wilson’s 
death. The reader’s conclusion on finishing this book will be 
that few men in public life have been as remarkable as Wilson. 
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man who could step from the academic sphere to that of practical 
politics and win even the admiration of practical politicians ; who 
could use rhetoric of a high type in the midst of a campaign or 
in the midst of a war and rally around him a big personal follow- 
ing, and yet a man who could never see signs of defeat or failure 
until the crash came. Egocentric in a word is the writer’s verdict 
which he by no means claims as final. An idealist so firmly 
convinced of the value of his ideals that disagreement was inter- 
preted as disloyalty. An autocrat so steeped in autocracy that 
dismissal was his answer to a challenge of his will. A man who 
stood so strongly for principles that he ignored the difficulty of 
their detailed application. As the individual, so the nations mus: 
see his way or perish. This is briefly the verdict. It is not final 
How could it be? Such a verdict belongs to history. But Wilson's 
friends and foes must admit that this writer has carried his char- 
acter study as far as any contemporary can carry it. It is a 
serious effort to present an objective study to minds that are 
looking for truth. S&T: 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle——In recent months the Bookman “ Monthly 
Score” of fiction has been like a closed competition. A dozen or 
more names are put into the hat and the interest centers only on 
the order in which they leap out. The fiction-public evidently is 
satisfied with a very few authors and awaits with avid impa- 
tience whatever new production the chosen writers turn out. The 
May fiction list begins with Zane Grey’s “ The Call of the Can- 
yon”; in our issue of February 9, we foretold that this book, 
sufficiently good reading, would be a “best seller.” Though not 
much to boast of by way of art or morality, “ Black Oxen” has 
remarkable staying power and is second on the score. Next come 
“The Able McLaughlins” which we considered, in our review, 
quite good as a first novel, and “ Never the Twain Shall Meet” 
which we heartily disliked for many cogent reasons. Charles 
Norris’ “ Bread” was reviewed favorably last fall, and “ The Lost 
Lady” about the same time was frowned upon. Numbers seven 
and eight, “Butterfly” and “The Midlanders,” deserved high 
praise and were recommended to our readers. The permanence of 
the two last books on the list, “ The Covered Wagon” and “The 
Mine with the Iron Door,” is truly remarkable. The former 
is a really old book, as novels are now considered; it was re- 
viewed away back in the summer of 1922. . . . The Committee 
of Award of the Fiske Prize of Poetry has unanimously decided 
that none of the poems submitted this year was worthy of the 
prize. The committee consists of Edward Arlington Robinson, 
Bliss Perry and John Manly. This is a truly alarming poetic sit- 
uation; we venture the statement that never in the world’s history 
has so much poetry been written; and yet such authoritative judges 
can find not one poem worthy of the crown. . . . Marie Corelli 
is dead, and her critics have already softened their judgments 
about her. All during life she carried on a vigorous guerilla war- 
fare with those, and there were many of them, who belittled hér 
work. Miss Corelli, though not a Catholic, was educated in a 
convent school in France; accordingly her books are often tinged 
with Catholicism. Her first literary effort was just to pass away the 
time; but her popularity was as immediate and sensational as it 
was lasting. Even Queen Victoria, it is whispered, belonged to her 
circle of admirers. . . . A true Spaniard from Spain smiled con- 
descendingly the other day as he remarked “Your American 
standards must be very low. You even accept Ibanez as a great 
novelist. In Spain we class him as a second rate artist.” Mean- 
while Ibanez “stravages” up and down the country, lauded and 
welcomed as the Spanish novelist. Perhaps our literary tastes 
do not rise to so high a level as those of Spain; or perhaps we 
do not recognize a counterfeit. 
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Studies in History.—The very title of C. J. Thompson’s 
book, “ Poison Mysteries in History, Romance and Crime” (Lip- 
pincott. $3.50) is enough to stir the most sluggish imagination. 
Only one chapter deals with poison mysteries in fiction; four 
hundred pages tell of grim reality. The sinister methods that 
were adopted in England, Scotland, France, Italy, and through- 
out Europe no less than in Asia, to get rid of enemies or of 
those whose existence was a stumbling-block to unscrupulous for- 
tune-hunters, are described in vivid detail. The second section, 
covering over a hundred pages and devoted to a study of a score 
or more of causes célébres of the last century, shows how his- 
tory repeats itself. It is gratifying to note that the author is 
convinced that Lucretia Borgia was not so black as some “his- 
torians” have portrayed her.——A reader introduced to a volume 
by a wrapper such as that enclosing “A Guide to World His- 
tory” (Longmans, Green. $5.00) by Andrew Reid Cowan, turns 
the first page of the text with no ordinary feeling of expectancy. 
Sut his disappointment in the volume grows exceeding great. 
Any principles that are set down for the right understanding 
of history must be founded on fact and not on pure theory. The 
author assures us that “we know really nothing” of the origins 
of man; and yet his principles are honeycombed with the assump- 
tion that we know nearly everything about man’s origin, for man 
is just a highly developed ape. There seems sufficient data to 
indicate that the author, like so many inferior advocates of 
Evolution, has a tendency to accept the theory of Darwin as a 
creed that needs no demonstration. With so elemental a blemish 
on the opening pages, it is hardly necessary to dwell at length 
on other shortcomings of the volume: the pompous style, with 
its peculiar modes of expression; the dogmatic pronouncements ; 
the frequent slips in argumentation where “probably” and “ per- 
haps” conclude to certainties; the manifest ignorance or bad- 
faith in the treatment of religion and especially of the Catholic 
Church. 





Notable Russian Biography.—An excellent biography of the 
late Russian Dictator is presented by Isaac Don Levine in “ The 
Man Lenin” (Seltzer. $2.50). The author does not idealize 
his subject; rather he depicts him with all his glaring faults 
as well as with his many natural virtues. Gifted with a keen 
intelligence, with tremendous will-power and dynamic force, Lenin 
was able to sway his confederates to agreement with him on all 
important debated questions. In the prosecution of his ends, the 
means were a matter of perfect indifference to him. It should 
be noted, incidentally, that here again, in this book, the Jesuits 
are put by the Menshevist leader, Abramovitch, in the company 
of Machiavelli, Talleyrand and others of like ilk, in the defense 
of the principle that Lenin openly made use of in justifying his 
conduct on various occasions——Something of a literary contro- 
versy seems destined to result from “My Life—as told by the 
peasant Anissia, revised and corrected by Leo Tolstoy.” (Duf- 
field. $1.50.) While this short life-story of a Russian peasant 
woman has been attributed by some to Leo Tolstoy himself, he 
has claimed that his part in it has been no more than that of a 
god-father to the tale. Taken down by Tolstoy’s sister-in-law 
in the very words of the illiterate narrator, a natural story-teller, 
it presents a good picture of simple Russian peasant life and of 
the miseries which were the lot of many a peasant in Czarist Rus- 
sia. For this the book merits perusal, though many of the iaci- 
dents recorded are trivial or sordid, and it is to be doubted if its 
crude style will appeal to American readers. 





Medical Research.—Bad children are facts but they are like- 
wise problems. The traditional method of settling the problem, 
whether its cause was physical or temperamental, has largely 
passed out of favor and given way to scientific management. 
The results of a very therough and sincere study of abnormality 
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and unbalanced behavior in the child is presented by Florence 
Mateer in “ The Unstable Child” (Appleton. $2.75). Her sweep- 
ing conclusion expressed in the preface and reiterated often that 
“there is no such thing as a bad child. Either he does not know 
any better or else he cannot help it” seems rather unsound when 
taken by itself; her explanation, however, and limitation of it 
make it more acceptable. This book is by a specialist and writ- 
ten for those devoted to the work of psycho-analytic education 
Its investigations are scientific and detailed and its recital of 
actual cases is abundantly complete——Anyone at all interested 
in the subject of bodily health—and who is not—will find “ Blood 
Pressure. Cause, Effect and Remedy” (Appleton. $1.25), by 
L. F. Barker and Norman Cole, a particularly absorbing book 
Although treating mainly of blood pressure, incidentally it touches 
on so many subjects connected with bodily structure and organic 
function, that the reader will receive a brief course in the entire 
range of physiology. It is written in a reverent spirit that is 
unusual in a scientific treatise. It shows how the delicate, exact 
and instant coordination of the various automatic functions of the 
body is so smoothly accomplished that no one is conscious of it 
and few even think of it, yet the wonder is as solemnly impres- 
sive as the ordered movement of the stars or as the growth of 
the white lily from the black mud. 





Fiction.—Kathleen Norris in “The Callahans and the Mur- 
phys” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00) works in a rich vein, the Irish 
unspoiled by America. She is even better in these stories than 
in her novels of high society, probably because the characters on 
whom she bases her fiction have more elemental goodness and 
nobility in them. She depicts them to the life, she understands 
their faith and love and unwavering hope, she chronicles their 
joys and their sorrows in rippling humor. As in her other 
books, she stands squarely for the sanctity of the family. The 
chapters do not dovetale perfectly, probably because they were not 
changed from their original magazine form. 

Another story of race in America is given in “On the Lot and 
Off” (Harper. $2.00), by George Randolph Chester. The quarry 
here worked is that of the Jewish life in our midst. Mr. Chester 
has in his other books created great fortunes quickly; in this story 
Izzy finally attains wealth and power, but with a tremendous strug- 
gle. In this modern Shylock there are no harsh features; but 
wealth is his “complex” and Izzy with his patience, sharpness, 
buoyancy is a type of the better Jew of today. 

“A searching analysis of the incompleteness and narrowness 
of the moral psychology of Protestantism” is the characteriza- 
tion given us of “ Strait Is the Gate” (Knopf. $2.50), by Andre 
Gide, translated by Dorothy Bussy. The story of the life of self- 
sacrifice led by the heroine is a strangely unsatisfying one. The 
book needs but to be paralleled by the life of the Little Flower or 
of Marie de l’Agnus Dei to realize that the author has attained his 
purpose. The novel abounds in noble thoughts and high ideals. 

The keynote struck in “I, the King” (Stokes. $2.00), by 
W. W. Williams, is given by the hero: “my unusualness lies 
in reaching happiness chiefly through a feeling of usefulness and 
importance to other people. Even if it means sacrifice of safety 
and comfort, in fact mostly through the sacrifice of those things.” 
In order to find this unusualness, I, the King, went through many 
episodes, from New York to college, to the navy, to a kingdom in 
the South Sea, and finally to proprietor of a safety pin factory. 
Though interesting, the story is loosely put together. 

The fourth edition of “Behold This Dreamer” (Macaulay. 
$2.00), by Fulton Oursler, has already been achieved. It is a 
story about Baltimore; at least up to page 134, where the re- 
viewer dozed off. The hero is named Charley Turner. John is 
his father-in-law and John thinks Charley is crazy. Charley has 
a wife named Clara. Every Saturday afternoon she goes to 
Kenny’s store. Life is not very exciting in Baltimore. 
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Sociology 
The Problem of Insanity 


\ A ANY books, brochures and articles in various maga- 
i zines have appeared during the past few years, deal- 
ing with the problem of insanity, its causes, treatment and 
cure, and its relation to crime. That insanity, despite re- 
cent scientific investigation, discoveries, and consequent 
change in treatment of it, is on the increase, no one will 
deny. Our asylums, private and public, our clinics and 
our hospitals seem to have all their available quarters filled, 
and in many places there is a rather long and astounding 
“ waiting list.” And if we may believe Chief Judge 
Olson of the Municipal Court of Chicago, quoted with ap- 
proval by Judge Bruce, in his admirable book entitled 
“The American Judge,” a remarkably high percentage of 
criminals and convicts are insane. 

A recent report of the Lunacy Board of Great Britain shows 
that there are 377 insane to its every 100,000 of the population. 
Fifty years ago the number was less than half of this. Massa- 
chusetts has about 350 insane to every 100,000 and New York 
about the same number. (Dr. James J. Walsh, “The Care of 
the Dependent Poor.”) 

In the Blue Book (London, 1909, p. 55), we find the 
following : 

The increase in the number of the insane is, in the main, evi- 
dence of the increased institutional treatment of this class, which 
has been adopted as much on medical grounds as on those of 
public order. Out of the whole number of insane in 1908, eighty- 
six per cent were in the asylums and institutions specially pro- 
vided for the insane and the idiots. 

Nowadays, of course, a fairly high percentage of certain 
classes of insane people are “out on parole.” In 1910 
there were 189,791 persons in institutions for the insane 
in the United States. Today there are a great many more, 
approximately 250,000, and since there is no way of esti- 
mating the number of those outside of institutions we 
cannot say how many insane, male and female, there are 
in the country. (Cf. “ Insane and Feeble-minded in Insti- 
tutions,” 1910, Bureau of Census, Washington, 1914; 
“ Poverty and Dependency,” p. 288, J. L. Gillin). 

No entirely satisfactory definition of insanity seems 
possible. This is not surprising when we consider the 
numerous and various psychoses the definition is supposed 
to embrace. According to the classification of mental 
diseases adopted by the American Medico-Psychological 
Association and by the New York St: *e Hospital Commis- 
sion, there are twenty-two main classes of psychoses and 
many sub-divisions of each. Writes Dr. Charles Burr: 
“ All definitions of insanity must be more or less arbitrary, 
inadequate and open to objection”; and Dr. William 
White has this to say: 

Of course, by insanity is meant the legal conception notwith- 
standing the fact that the word has come to be used as if it had 
medical meaning. Insanity is purely a legal concept and means 
irresponsibility, or incapacity for making a will, or for entering 
into a contractual relationship, or for executing a conveyance 
or what not, as the case may be. 
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Probably the best workable definition of insanity is 
given by Dr. Burr in his “ Practical Psychology and 
Psychiatry.” According to him “insanity is a prolonged 
departure from the individual’s normal standard of think- 
ing, feeling, and acting.” There are many conditions, he 
says, in which there are temporary departures from the 
normal standard of thinking and feeling and acting, which 
are not termed insanity. And, secondly, he insists that, 
by the “ individual’s normal standard ” is meant that every 
case is a law unto itself. 

The chief causes of insanity are usually divided into 
predisposing and exciting causes. The chief predisposing 
causes are, according to most medical experts, heredity, 
drink and syphilis. ‘The order of their importance may 
vary at different times and, accordingly to different author- 
ities, but no alienist will deny that they constitute the chief 
predisposing causes of insanity in all its forms.” (Mon- 
tagu Lomax, in the Fortnightly Review, February, 1922). 
However, some modern authorities deny that heredity is 
a chief predisposing cause. Dr. Henry A. Cotton writes: 

The doctrine of heredity as applied in the field of mental dis- 
orders has been detrimental and destructive. For if we 
believe firmly in these doctrines of heredity and the inherited con- 
stitution which means that in certain cases mental disease is 
inevitable and that nothing can be done to prevent or to cure 
it, then evidently iit would be futile to try to arrest the disease or 
search for methods of relief except along eugenic lines. 
Fortunately we are today in a position to show that the doctrine 
of heredity as applied to mental disorders is not in harmony with 
modern biological knowledge and is therefore obsolescent. The 
inherited constitution in the newer sense would refer specifically 
to the individual’s constitutional resistance to various toxins, 
rather than to merely mental instability. 

The exciting causes of an attack are naturally more 
varied than the predisposing causes, and may be physical, 
emotional and mental, or, in rare cases, “ possession.” 
Anything that tends to lower the physical vitality or ner- 
vous resistance may be the exciting cause of a mental 
breakdown, especially in the case of one who has inherited 
a weak constitutional resistance. Overwork, deficient 
food, bacterial toxins, long-continued anxiety, emotional 
shock, nervous and physical strains of all kinds, are among 
the commonest of these exciting causes, and should always 
be borne in mind when we consider the question of the 
institutional treatment of the insane. 

The history of the treatment of the insane is divided 
roughly (and rather incorrectly) by Dr. Gillin into four 
periods. The first, one of neglect and persecution; the 
second, one of restraint for the mere protection of society ; 
the third, restraint modified by sensible and humanitarian 
treatment; the fourth, treatment based upon the scientific 
study of insanity, regarded as a disease that can be in 
some cases either prevented, or possibly, cured. 

In the fourth period the whole conception of the nature 
of insanity was changed with a radical revolution in the 
method of treatment. Insanity came to be regarded as 
disease, and not a “doom.” Since it is a disease it can 
sometimes be cured, and can be prevented if the conditions 
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producing it can be discovered and removed. Experiment 
manifested the harm of restraint in some cases, and 
showed that confinement and drugs must be replaced by 
other methods, such as occupational treatment, hydro- 
therapy, massage, and the relief from the strain which 
brought on the attack. 

Dr. Henry A. Cotton, medical director of the New Jer- 
sey State Hospital at Trenton, in his valuable book called 
“The Defective Delinquent and Insane” advances and 
substantiates the thesis that many forms of insanity are 
due to local infections of the teeth, tonsils, or of the 
intestines. Hence, his method of dealing with insanity im- 
plies in all cases one or more surgical operations. He has 
had wonderful success. Dr. John R. Oliver, chief of the 
medical service of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore, 
writes : 

It makes no difference what standpoint one adopts scientifically as 
to the cause of mental disease, it remains that what Dr. Cotton 
is doing is something definite and tangible, that must appeal to 
every clear thinking man and that may be blazing the way to 
important discoveries in the future. At the very least, he is 
giving to his mentally disturbed patients a surgical treatment that 
must be of value always, even if one is not absolutely sure that it 
affects the fundamental causes of mental disease. 

Dr. Montagu Lomax, author of “ Experiences of an 
Asylum Doctor,” in his interesting article in the Fort- 
nightly Review for February, 1922, deals with the asylum 
treatment of mental disease and summarizes its chief de- 
fects. These are, (1) the indiscriminate herding together 
of all classes of patients; (2) detention merely, without 
a corresponding effort to cure; (3) the impenetrable veil 
of secrecy that shrouds the inner life of asylums from the 
outer world; (4) poor and innutritious diet ; monotonous 
and prison exercise; (5) tactless, unsympathetic, harsh 
and often inhumane discipline; (6) the legal helplessness 
of the pauper insane; (7) excessive power in the hands 
of attendants, who are often rough, uneducated and ill- 
trained, have many opportunities of abusing their power 
without detection. Dr. Lomax concluded his article thus: 

But no methods of treatment (Freudian, physical, psychological 
or surgical), however well thought out and scientifically applied, 
will be of much avail until we thoroughly reorganize our system 
of asylum administration. We want above all a higher class of 
attendants and nurses, better educated, better trained and better 
paid, who will infuse into their duties that sympathy and for- 
bearance which at present are so often lacking. 

In general there are four chief methods of judicial com- 
mitment of the insane in the United States: 

1. Trial by jury and commitment by judge. 

2. Commitment by judge upon the findings of a commission 
in insanity. 

3. Commitment by commission given judicial authority by the 
statutes. 

4. Commitment by judge on findings of physicians, sometimes 
acting as commissioners of insanity. 

Voluntary commitment of patients was begun in Scot- 
land by an act of 1862. In Massachusetts voluntary com- 
mitment has been authorized by law since 1881. The 
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insane could not be detained more than three days afte: 
they had given notice in writing of intention to leave. In 
1910 in fifteen States statutes provided for voluntary 
commitment. In most of these States there are limita 
tions upon the time which a voluntary patient may remain 
without commitment and in some voluntary commitment js 
allowed only to pay patients. “ From the standpoint of 
the prevention of insanity,” writes Professor Gillin, “ it 
is highly desirable that voluntary commitment be more 
widely extended.” Joseru J. Ayp, S.J. 


Education 


The Small College 
W ITH increasing frequency and plaintiveness college 
instructors complain that the larger institutions, 
with all their money, apparatus, and personnel, are fail- 
ing properly to educate the young men and women of 
the country. The undergraduates are milled through 
their four years remorselessly, and are turned out “ either 
as narrow-gauge specialists or as full-fledged ignora- 
muses,” and the reason, so it is claimed, is the unwieldy 
size, the cumbersomeness of the universities. The student 
bodies have grown so large in many instances that manag 
ing them has become very difficult particularly in the im- 

portant matter of discipline and of study. 

At the average big university knowledge is dispensed 
like soup across a counter or along a bread-line. The 
professor has a certain amount of information to give 
out to all comers and it is incumbent on them to furnish 
the receptive capacity. As a professor at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa put it a few years ago, the university 
has the knowledge all cooked up for you, and like the 
mess-sergeant in the army, it calls out to you in a brusquely 
matter-of-fact way: “Come and get it!” A _ splendid 
invitation, that, to a crowd of hungry recruits, whose ap- 
petites are keen with the edge of hard work in the open 
air; an adequate summons to anyone who has a desire 
for food and is just waiting for a chance to get at it. But 
the trouble with very many of our undergraduates is 
that they have no appetite for intellectual food, no hunger 
for knowledge. 

Now, it is precisely in this connection that the useful- 
ness of the small college emerges. For, if in the big 
crowded school many respond but indifferently to the 
call to “Come and get it,” the students at the humbler 
schools can be gone after and brought to the table willy- 
nilly. Of course, that sounds crudely unmodern and un- 
progressive; but such a method is often the only one that 
is at all effective. Many a student is only vicariously 
hungry for knowledge and culture: his parents want it 
for him; he himself is largely apathetic. If he is to 
profit at all, it will have to be through some kind of com- 
pulsion, either the “strong-arm” variety or the moral 
kind. This sort of benevolent, mild compulsion the 
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small college seems nicely adapted to supply. The few- 
ness of its students makes it feasible to keep a closer 
watch over their conduct, and to exercise a more careful 
surveillance over their routine, so that at least some hours 
each day will be given to study. 

Where the small college is said to be less fortunate, 
however, is in its financial limitations. The small colleges 
have in the past been forced. to struggle along with sec- 
md-rate teachers or scanty equipment, and in this latter 
letail many of them, some of our Catholic schools con- 
spicuously, have been notably lacking. The deficiency has 
put them at an awkward disadvantage. For whether you 
have 200 students or 1,000, there is always a certain irre- 
lucible minimum of laboratory space and apparatus, of 
hooks and library facilities, which these students must 
have for bona fide college work. This respectable mini- 
mum, their impecunious condition has in the past often 
orevented the little colleges from offering. Latterly, how- 
ever, not a few of them have been getting endowments 
large enough to enable them to repair their serious defect. 
Of course, even now, the student who contemplates a con- 
centrated scientific or other course, the thorough prose- 
cution of which cannot be carried forward without access 
to large reference libraries or without extensive and highly 
specialized apparatus, will generally be better advised to 
seek these things at the university, after taking his bache- 
lor’s degree. For, in point of libraries, scientific appara- 
tus, and such things the advantage clearly rests with the 
big universities. 

These will probably continue to retain also the glamor 
»f great names on the teaching staff, for the distinguished 
orofessor will naturally put his services at the disposal 
of him who will pay him the best salary. But while a 
galaxy of bright names among its personnel may enhance 
the prestige of the university and thus attract more stu- 
dents, yet the presence of great scholars and scientists on 
the staff is enormously overestimated as far as the ultimate 
value to the students is concerned. Of several hundred 
who come to a certain institution for the privilege of being 
taught, let us say, by a distinguished literary man at the 
head of the department, comparatively few will get into 
his class, or his division of the class. The majority will 
be assigned to assistant instructors, more or less capa- 
ble and more or less faithfully reflecting the influence of 
their chief. And if one cannot attend the lectures of the 
great man himself and come under his personal influence, 
what gain has there been in coming to the university? 

But the small college has competent instructors a-plenty. 
Improved financial conditions have made it possible to 
engage men of real ability in some very unpretentious col- 
leges, and it is surprising how many of them have had 
such men time out of mind. Thus, one small college in 
Pennsylvania has a professor of English who is interna- 
tionally renowned as a scholar; and many of the little 
Catholic colleges in America, because of their endowments 
n self-sacrificing religious men and women long before 
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they had endowments of money, have for years been 
served by teachers whose names would honor the register 
of any university in the land. 

The small colleges, then, may soon have their day in 
court. Their competent teachers, their mild compulsion 
to study, their formative influence, and their increasing 
ability to meet the stringent requirements of modern edu- 
cational practise, are putting them into a position to render 
invaluable service to the youth of the country, and per- 
haps to become the most important factor in American 
education. 

And none of them can do it better than our own Catholic 
colleges. For, as many non-Catholic educators long ago 
discovered, our teachers have something to impart more 
valuable than mere information, something that cannot 
come through wealth or administrative machinery. They 
can give a student a primer of right thinking, a sense of 
order and of method ; they can imbue him with some sense 
of responsibility, and with at least a moiety of respect for 
authority. Possessing a sane, consistent philosophy of 
life, themselves, they can furnish their students with a 
coherent mental background and give them a rational, bal- 
anced view of life, that may in some degree vertebrate 
the rather flabby structure of the modern curriculum. 
Without some such unifying principle the present-day 
college course is only a jumble of mutually accidental 
parts. The education that comes out of it fills the world 
with wandering stars, men blown about by every wind 
of doctrine because they have never been taught to see life 
steadily or to see it whole. 

H. G. TAKKENBERG, A.M., S.T.D. 


Note and Comment 


The “Copec” 
in Action 


HE Birmingham “Copec,” or Conference on 

Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship, for 
which three years of preparation were made, has come 
to an end. Its results, as the English Catholic News 
Service reports it, were disappointing. Its proceedings are 
summed up as “an orgy of pacifism.” The preliminary 
statements sent out had made it plain that Catholics could 
not be officially represented, although doubtless there was 
enough also that could command Catholic support. De- 
scribing one of the sessions the News Service says: 

At one of the most important sessions Lord Parmoor took the 
floor, and having launched himself into that attitude of bellicosity, 
which is remarkably characteristic of platform pacifism, pro- 
ceeded to call on the Christian Churches to do penance in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and agree with him that “even during the world 
war our Christian Churches did not take an attitude in favor of 
peace.” 

This was the most flagrant misreading of facts, which the most 
unlettered Catholic could have refuted by producing a two-penny 
pamphlet, published by the Catholic Truth Society, giving docu- 
mentary evidence that the Head of a far from inconsequential 
Christian Church had taken up a decided attitude in favor of 


peace. 














The 1,200 or so delegates, not being familiar with the Catholic 
Truth Society’s literature, were carried along by the argument 
of the pacifist peer, and thumping cheers greeted his denunciation 
of all war, without discriminating between its justice or injustice. 
It was a heart-rending moment for the few who happen to have 
heard of the Crusades, or to whom Lepanto signified something 
more than a mere name. 


Politics and economics, we are told, were but lightly 
touched upon and no really effective measures were passed. 





Catholic Books 
for Prisoners 


F OR some ten years the Central Bureau of the Central 
Society has carried on uninterruptedly the praise- 
worthy apostolate of supplying books to State and Fed- 
eral penitentiaries and at times also to jails. This work, 
of course, has been limited by its modest resources and 
the many other calls made upon its charity. To provide 
more generously for these institutions the Bureau has 
just sent out an appeal to Catholic readers all over the 
country to rid their shelves of odd books that may be 
turned to account for this purpose in place of merely 
gathering dust. Any well-preserved Catholic books will 
be welcome and should be sent to the Central Bureau of 
the Central Society, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 
Mo. “If you are in a position to continue your contribu- 
tion of good books,” the chaplain of the jail in one of 
our largest cities writes to the Bureau, “ please do it. It 
is a good work and much needed at our jail.” ’ 





Mah-Jongg: 
Fad or Menace? 


HE cries of “ War to end war,” and “ Making the 

world safe for democracy,” have given place to the 
less sanguinary but perhaps equally fascinating national 
watchwords of “ Pung!” “ Chow!” “ Mah-Jongg!” The 
new diversion has taken the country by storm, and articles 
on pure food and good housekeeping are fast being sup- 
planted in our papers by Mah-Jongg instructions. Even 
the radio has experienced a serious set back and the “ loud- 
speaker” is silent in the clatter of bamboo, bone and 
ivory tiles. To produce a “ best seller” one needs but 
write a book upon this subject. The State Department 
has in fact taken notice of the situation to the extent of 
levying a special Mah-Jongg tax on the more expensive 
sets. The most artistic of these, put away in finely lac- 
quered and richly decorated cabinets, sell at a respectable 
fortune after they have been “ made in China ” and trans- 
ported overseas to the “ western barbarians.” There is 
even a fashionable Mah-Jongg disease which, however, 
cannot be acquired by the use of ordinary pasteboard tiles. 
But the moral disease engendered by the game in China 
is said to be terrible beyond description. In many parts 
of China it is unlawful to play it in public. Its fascina- 
tion, its combination of chance and skill, and the tre- 
mendous stakes that can change hands in a single session 
of the game readily indicate the reasons that have made 
of it a curse in the land of its birth. Father Stenz, S.V.D.. 
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the veteran Chinese missionary, makes these observations 

It is a great surprise to me to note how rapidly the game oi 
Mah-Jongg has gained popularity in the United States. Mah 
Jongg is the game blamed for the present corruption in Chinz 
I know men and women in China who have lost their entire po: 
sessions playing this game. There are few games so contagiou 
and I am sorry to see it getting such a hold on America. 

In China it is a saying that the victim of the Mah-Jongg hab t 
can no longer be trusted. It is a sure thing that he will soc: 
come under the wheel. The pastime that the Chinese have se~: 
to America is not a felicitous offering. 

The Dearborn Independent, which quotes the words 
Father Stenz, quotes also a Protestant missionary as re- 
ferring to the anomaly that the game which is taboo in 
China should be taken up by America, and the National 
Christian Council of China alludes to the reaction this 
must have in China itself where it is “a terrible curse to 
this land.” Francis Tsu writes: “ It is now getting to be 
the national disease of America. It has ruined China.” 
Among us it has been nicknamed: “ Just One More,” and 
the question is being seriously asked: “Is it a fad, or 
a menace?” , 





German Catholics and 
Foreign Charity 


URING the Lenten season, Cardinal Schulte of 
Cologne issued a special Pastoral Letter ‘ordering 
prayers at all the Lenten devotions, hours of adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament and an oratio #mperata to 
be said in all the Masses as an act of gratitude for foreign 
benefactions. Many of these gifts, he emphasizes, came 
from such as themselves were struggling with the needs 
of daily life. They were therefore to be spent most con- 
scientiously and not to be requested any longer than is 
urgently. necessary. The charity of Catholics in foreign 
lands, he ‘adds, “ has achieved spiritual triumphs that | 
would not have considered possible.” Conditions have 
gradually improved since last autumn, when distress 
reached its height and the situation seemed most hope- 
less, but there is still great need. At the time the Pas- 
toral was written there were from 15,000 to 16,000 per- 
sons in Diisseldorf alone fed by private charity. One of 
the latest letters to reach us refers to‘a small sum from 
the America fund given by a distributor to the Ursuline 
nuns in Berlin. The writer says: 

I gave the money to the Mother Superior who was happy in- 
deed, but those who know the poverty of this convent will be 
surprised to hear that they have opened a soup-kitchen, and 
daily you find well-dressed gentlemen, with pale faces, standing in 
a corner of their hall and hastily devouring the soup in their dish, 
while their eyes are cast down in shame. 

So the starving nuns are sharing their last crust with 
Lazarus at the gate, although in this case he is a gentle. 
man. Who can tell in how many orphanages and hos- 
pitals throughout Germany the faithful nuns are denying 
themselves the very necessities of life to break to the little 
ones and the poor the bread they themselves so urgently 
need! Surely the charity of Christ is sublime in these 
heroic souls to whom the world erects no monument. 








